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We desire to acknowledge our indebtedness to, and | 
thankfulness for, the many words of encouragement and 


counsel that have recently reached this office in regard to 
the management and extension of Unity. On no. 
preceding anniversary have we had so many testimonies of 
brotherly interest. We enter upon our seventh year with a 
sustained hopefulness, trusting that our many correspond- 


from the Field” by fuller news from Eastern as _ well as | 


Western fields, and present more of the condensed wisdom : 


that is distilled through the brains in our pulpits and pews. 

We desire to keep broad sympathies, welcome to our col- 
umns all phases of thought when tersely expressed. We 
accept as our special function and purpose, the following 
statement of a respected correspondent : 


‘‘Keep the young men hopeful, and encourage them to all rev- 


erent frankness. For their sake we must engage the help of all : 


steady truth-seekers and truth-tellers. There is a great deal of 
work to be done in the West the next ten years. There is still | 
ahead of usa war over names and authorities before the real eman- | 
cipation of soul comes to many.”’ 


The Ourrent says that there are a hundred manual train- 
ing-schools in Paris. Skilled fingers make alert brains. 


The Supreme Court has decided the issue of greenbacks 
constitutional, and an illustrious con an comes prompt- 
ly to the front with a bill for $1,200,000,000 more. 


“A divine humanity, the solidarity of the human race 


26 several prominent bankers to commit suicide. 
_a defaulting banker instead of taking opium takes the t 


29 afraid of truth dreads the spirit of God himeelf, ” said F 
~ | Landsberg while preaching in Unity Church at Roche 


6 the Union Signal, apropos of some internal discord in 
temperance camp, says ‘‘ When I cannot work with peor 


chimneys and boys,” 


| that be noble art which has no moral effect?” are pe Ar 


1860 should be uttered in 1884.” 
ents will do what lies within their power to help us realize | 


their wise suggestions. We would like to enrich our ‘ Notes | such 1 ISSUeCS will enlist the better support of the ot be 


The recent monetary depression in China has 
In Am 
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“Truth is the spirit of God himself, and whoonael 


v 


_I withdraw but will not quarrel.” 


t 
— 


“There are two things that should not smoke at all 
= ¢ an English orator to a Band — 

Hope the other day. If the latter is to be secured 

should be careful to light fires only in the former. 


“Why do most people like sermons in son 


questions we pick out of that large question-basket “ Gan 

‘nett’s Studies in Longfellow,” noticed elsewhere. if A 
“a “i 
We like to quote the Current which quotes Hary rs 
eekly as saying “ Not a cry of the political campaign + 
The former paper 


that the coming campaign be based on current issues. On 
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A correspondent suggests the kind of tracts we need ij 
our “Unity Mission” series in the following tempti 
fashion: “Something fresh, piquant, bold and brief! 
Sure enough, just what we want. But is it not like order 
ing inspiration on toast or genius on the half-shell—an @ 
der not easily filled? sh 


A writer in the London Jnquirer, indicates a qualifie 
tion too often left out in the credentials of a minister. 1 
is not enough to show that he is a harmless man. It mug 


x + 


also appear that he is a forceful one, else he is not wo 
place in the ministry. He must not simply “be good, | 
also be good for something.” 

‘‘We do not want merely men against whom nothing can 


said, but men with high, positive qualifications for the work | 
the ministry.” 


ra 


ee 
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Dr. Sumner Ellis of St. Paul’s (Universalist) church, ¢ 
this city, has been giving a series of lectures on “Uni r- 
salism in Literature,’ which received merited at 
Quoting Hawthorne’s saying that “unless the smallest of th 


lower strata of society cap be saved, who can ever 
taste a breath of heaven ” and Abraham Lincoln’s “ 
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' argument against eternal punishment. The unbiased in- 
’ gtincts of a noble soul in this matter are worth more than 
' any number of so-called “ Bible ecchenagt | 


»  dohn §. Oreiby of St. J peed Mo., one of the most 
" efficient lay preachers in our UNITY band, is contributing a 
series of articles on Labor and Capital to the Weekly Maga- 
» zine, in which he discusses questions of great pith and mo- 
2 _ment in the spirit of humanity and science. This one 
sentence will indicate the motive and the method : 


disease of the social rhe requiring 
- dingnosis.” 


immediate and careful 


Joseph Cook sometimes tells the truth. When he said 
> in one of his recent preludes, ‘‘the new departure is an old 
failure; the history of the broad church in Europe has been 
~ one of barrenness,’ he builded wiser than he knew. What- 
. -. soever of barrenness goes with the broad church results not 
= - however from its breadth but from its half-heartedness. 
| Frightened by its own logic, its courage gives way before it 
becomes an inspiration. In giving up the arbitrary author- 
ity of the supernatural in religion, one must go far enough 
z and deep enough to find its lasting credentials in the natural, 
» else religion suffers. 


o Mrs. Anna B. McMahan in a recent number of the Cur- 
§ ' rent makes some good suggestions looking towards the so- 
_ ution of the “Domestic Servi ice Problem, Oy among which are 
4 the following: ‘ 

ds ** A good mistress is the preliminary requisite of a good ser- 
' vant. It requires higher skill to get others to do work well than 
* to do it yourself.’’ 

2 This is as true of the housewife as of the merchant. The 
' liberty of servants should not be disregarded nor the 
4 sensibilities of a handmaiden a tgneved. 
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T. W. Higginson in the Woman’s Journal brings out 
_ some interesting facts in regard to the social status of wo- 
4 in Germany. The following sentences are particularly 
ive: 
a All the theories of social courtesy in Germany, so far as I have 
_ known, imply deference as due to the man, and not the woman 
_ Ifa lady and gentleman walk together in the street, it is only the 
lady, and not the escort, whom propriety permits to carry a par- 
poet. To such a paradoxical extent does this go, that a lady 
_ once begged a young American to allow her for her own sake to 
5: ~earry the bundle; it would never do for her to be seen walking 
_~ with a man who would so degrade himself as to take it. 
. Human nature in Germany is not very different from hu- 
man nature the world over, and there as elsewhere the 
hindrance to the emancipation of woman (conced- 
that she needs emancipation, which in Germany she 
- doubtless does) lies in the indifferent or bitterly conserva- 
ive attitude of woman herself. | 


The Current, with the prophetic ardor that becomes 
ie and those who expect to possess the future, evident- 


does not think that genius is of the past only, or that 
prophets are either all dead or dying. It is on the 
search for fresh genius, and is prepared to believe that a 
new poet or great story-writer is liable to turn up at any 
tir In its issue of March the 1st, it offers a new candi- 
_ date for poetical honors in the person of Robert B. Wilson, 


4 everybody or nobody,’ he follows the unanswerable line of : 


aname said to be not unknown in art circles. 


“Our strikes and riots are but premonitory symptoms of a}. ---——-- 


In “A 
Wild Violet in November” there are indications of a tender 
appreciation of nature, and a soul sensitive to the deeper 


problem of the day, and a trust that the former isto help 
solve the latter, 


‘**Though her ways may thrill 
My soul with doubts, and though her front may fright « 
My longing with a grave which I must fill ; 
Yet shall despair not mount on hope resigned ; 
Her beauty and her love arelife. I find 
More cheer and comfort in her worst of ills 
Than in the choicest en of mankind.”’ 


— _—— —_—— 


The recent viabitvatlala of the Letters of Heloise makes 
available for Lenten uses some searching sentences from this 
woman of the Eleventh Century, who then confronted the 
problems which every thinking soul, must confront to-day, 
who tries to discriminate between the true and false Lent. 
Writing for advise in the wise direction of the sisters gath- 
ered under her care, she says : 


‘* 1 wish to see a rational scheme adopted. 
indifferent, use no restraint. Why require duties which will not 
be complied with? Forbid sin, and with that rest satisfied. In 
food and raiment let the maxim be to provide what is most cheap 
and common, to take what js necessary and retrench the rest. 
Truly, those things are of little value which neither prepare us 
for the kingdom of God nor at all recommend us to his mercy. 
Such are all the external practices which are common to the 
reprobate and the onnt, to the hypocrite and the sincere Chris- 
tian. . * * Virtue alone is pleasing in the 
sight of God. They who equally possess it will from his hands 
receive the same reward, though their actions may widely vary. 
It will be the‘ employment, then, of the true Christian to attend 
to his heart, there to plant the seeds of virtue, and from it to 
eradicate vice. What may be the show of his actions, he will 
be little solicitous. * * * * I love not Pharisaical 
maxims. David says: ‘The vows 1 make to thee, O Lord, are 
within my heart; from thence I will praise thee.’ And does not 
the poet Persius say, ‘Ne le quaesiveris extra’ —‘Look not for 
thyself from home!’ * * Should you resolve, on 
the article pf fasting, to add ieumniie to the general discipline of 
the Church, I beg you will weigh it maturely and consider how far 
it may be proper for us. In my opinion the great Christian fast 
is rather to abstain from sin. In the distribution of our Church 
service and inthe arrangement of our prayers, be likewise as 


indulgent as you can. QOblige us not often to repeat the same 
Psalms.’ 


In things that are 


At the February meeting of the Chicago Woman's Uni-- 
tarian Association the creed question was the topic for dis- 
cussion, introduced by a paper by Mrs. Boyesen. Creeds 
seemed to find but little favor in this body. There is unques- 
tionably a great convenience in a terse statement of what one 
stands for, a battle cry, or banner word around which to 
rally one’s forces. No one more than the Unitarian has 
reason to know this when asked what Unitarians believe. 
And Unitarian literature is not-wanting in such statements. 
Yet none of them are willing to be creed-bound—to make 
such statements authoritative, binding for many or for time. 
Every Protestant has been a denier as well as an affirmer, 
and these very denials are the larger affirmations. He 
breaks from the bondage of the past only to push on to the 
better, nobler things of the future. But alas, when he rests 
from his labors, his followers, failing to catch his spirit, 
usually tie up, fence themselves in and the rest of the world 
out and tarry there until another soul, illumined by a 
greater love of God and man and a more intense hunger for 
truth, comes to tear down these denominational fences and 


open the way to fresh fields of beauty and verdure. Before 


UNITY. 


—— 


the days of ink and paper the creed symbol was a graven| The writer thinks that perhaps for a time we may see 


image, as sacred in that form as in its present. 


Images | ‘‘an exhibition of lay arrogance and usurpation” which - 


first, and cteeds afterward are landmarks on the highway | will afford a chance to compare the old domination of intel- 
upon which humanity has groped, crept and struggled up- lectual and spiritual power with a new domination of mere — 


ward. They ate its highest and noblest conceptions of truth 
and right at the time, and as such are of as much value to 
the student of Yeligious history as are the various strata of 
the eatth to the geologist. One can no more formulate ‘his 
religion than he catt bottle summer sunshine for winter use. 
As soon as it erystalizes inte a dogma, it is a dead thing. 
Catch a honey-bee, put it in a glass jar, and it gathers no 
more honey, ceases to be a honey-bee. Catch a Unitarian, 
encase him in a creed, and development is arrested, he eeases 
ty be a Unitarian and becomes instead a religious mummy. 

Of course everyone has his creed—his “J believe.” It 
is one of the Unitarian’s fundamentals to keep ever open the 
windows of the soul that he may catch all available rays of 
truth. No belief! Why, he believes so much that he can- 
not compress it into a creed, and the belief grows day by day 
as fresh revelations are borne in upon the soul that is ever 
alert for divine intelligence. Thus the soul grows stronger, 
purer, larger, it digs deep and builds broad on strong foun- 
dation. 

There must be a lack of unanimity where there is respect 
for individuality, but not necessarily a lack of harmony ; for 
harmony is more often found where people exercise the gift 
of reason and are not hemmed in by technical environment. 
Owing to the breadth of Unitarianism its workers can agree 
to disagree without seriousinconvenience. Not being bottled, 
each can add his little leaven th the whole lump without 
fear of a break. 


The second number of the Andover Review contains an 
excellent article on Lay Theology, which, for its candid and 
intelligent statement respecting some features of the relig- 
ious life of the times, deserves attention. The growing 
prominence of the lay element in religious affairs is a matter 
of general recognition, and~is one of the direct results of the 
Protestant movement. Rejecting the *sacerdotal constitu- 
tion of the church,’ Protestantism provides for various 
ministries, but no priestly caste; the church being, according 
to its conception, the “one great ministry, requiring conse- 
crated service from every member.” Four reasons exist for 
the present influence of the laity in our churches. The 
Bible is with lay members, as well as the ministers, for 
personal examination and study, and is a most “ thought- 
provoking book,” which no ane can read habitually without 
falling into the theologizing habit. The influence of the 
Bible upon the popular consciousness is all the deeper that 
its use is for the most part for devotional rather than doc- 
trinal purposes. The Sunday-school offers the second 
means whereby the lay element is made more conspicuous 
in the conduct of the church. It is pronounced by the 
writer as the ‘great lay school of theology, which hastaken 
into its hands an important function hitherto exercised by 
the clergy alone.” The press, both secular and_ religious, 
is another source of power and influence, of which the non- 
clerical mind is quick to take profitable advantage. The 
columns of the religious newspaper are filled with lay ser- 
mons written in the form of contributions, which occupy 
the attention of the church-goer after the morning sermon 
at church, and often rival it in interest. Lastly, the degree 
if authority possessed by the lay members of the church in 
its temporal government “ gives them boldness to claim, and 
opportunity to assert, an influence in matters of doctrine,” 


‘Synod in order to bring his audiences to laugh. 


wealth and numbers,” but the result will be-beneficial, ap- 
proximating the government of the church to that of the — 
state, giving the power into the hands of true leaders. Ags 
to the nature of this increasing influence which the laity is 
to exercise upon the theology of the future, it will incline a 
“to lay hold of the practical rather than the philosophical 7 
side of truth, and proves lacking the breadth, comprehen- — 
siveness, and thoroughness which are the result of -eulture — 
and mental training. Again, lay theology is essentially — 
conservative, and for the same reason we cannot look to— 
it “for leadership in any advanced movement of Christian 
thought.” Lay theology, however, while not “ originally 
progressive,’ is passively so, It does not resist. that in- 
fluence and spirit of the time which is unconsciously at 
work upon it to modify and re-create, as “clerical theol- 
ogy, always self-conscious and jealous of encroachment,” is 
inclined to do. Finally, the members of the true church are 
‘not to be children in understanding, but men.” Theirs 
is the responsibility and opportunity to discover a theology 
of their own, ‘to know their own minds in matters relating 
to Grod, conscience, duty, and immortality.” 


On the occasion of Rev. Kristofer Janson's visit to Chi- 
cago in January. he read before an audience of his country- 
men a novel entitled - Women ought to be subjected to their 
husbands’ and his new drama—*‘ The Children of Hell.” 
On the day for which the reading was announced, a _ promi- 
nent Norwegian journal published a manifesto signed by 
five Lutheran ministers, of which Mr. Janson has kindly 
furnished us the following translation: 


ADMONITION FO THE LUTHERAN CHURCH PEOPLE. 


Rev. Mr. Janson has now for a long time carried on his opera- 
tions both in the cities and in the country. He has not only told 
fairy tales and similar things, to which we can have very little 
objection, but he has also turned a priest here in America and of 
course pretends to be a teacher and leader of his fellow-men in 
spiritual and eternal matters. He has set it as his aim to do all 
he can to allure people away from the word of the Bible and the 
Christian faith, and persuade them to embrace a doctrine which 
he and others have prepared at pleasure. While the Christian 
church believes in a Tri-une God, Mr. Janson rejects that faith; 
while the Christians believe in the divinity of Christ, Mr. Jan- 
son rejects that faith ; while the Christians believe in the Holy 
Ghost as true God with the Father and the Son, Mr. Janson 
rejects that faith. The second andthe third article has Mr. 
Janson scratched out of the Christian creed, and he will only | 
have the first one, but has not even that, because the Bible says, 
that whosoever denies the Son he has not the Father either. 
Passages directly from the Bible Mr. Janson quotes and speaks 
about, as if they were invented by one or another priest of the 
Or does not 
Rev. Janson know perhaps, that St. Paul more than 1800 years 
ago said, that women ought to be subjected to their husbands in 
all things? This Rev. Janson will as you see, use the gifts com- 
mitted unto him by God for the purpose of undermining the 
Christian faith, of mocking and blaspheming God and his words, 
of ridiculing those who still will cling to this faith as their way 
to salvation. 

if the matter in question only was all that scoff and mockery, 
which Mr. Janson pours out over the confessors of the Lutheran, 
that is to say the Biblical doctrines, then we would silently bear 
his accusations, but here are quite other matters at stake. The 


question is here of what is dearest to all earnest Christians. 
namely, whether thousands of our countrymen by Rev. Janson’s 
efforts shall be swindled out of their Christian faith or not, 
whether many, who now are affected by doubts, in him shall find 
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a helper to slide back into pure unbelief or not. If we would 
rémain silent to this, then we were as the guardsmen, the proph- 
et Isaiah speaks about, calling them mute dogs, unable to bark. 
Rev. Mr. Janson chooses th ma too as means by which to 
reach his aim, that namely to destroy the faith in Christ as God 


and persuade people to put up some other thing in his place. 
This is such an unworthy manner to preach religion in, that the 
Unitarians, how free they are in other respects, scarcely 
will find it suitable to their purpose. . 
been considered a rule that if a priest feels himself attracted to 
the stage and dramatic pcrformaces, he has been compelled to 
resign, because it does not well agree to be a priest and a come- 
dian at the same time. We will remind of Rev. Miln in Chi- 
cago. But the innocent Norwegians you may perhaps offer 
whatever you please. 

To all those; therefore, who on their death-bed did not wish to 
feel themselves deceived, we will cry out: take care! reminding 
them and ourselves of the word, that whosoever denies Christ, 
him Jesus Christ will deny before his Heavenly Father. And he 
denies Christ, who does not believe what the scriptures say, 
that Jesus Christ is the true God and * the eternal life.’’ 


This appeal resulted in Mr. Janson’s being greeted by 
large and enthusiastic audiences, which seemed exception- 
ally delighted with his references to the “tyranny of the 
priest.” 


FURTHER ROOTS OF THE “SILENT 
TION.” 


REVOLU- 


Our symposium on the place of evolution in the religious 
teaching of our Fellowship, published in our last, has elicited 
interest in many quarters. Since its appearance we have 
received the following additional contributions to the story. 
Now that the symposium is so genially started we will be 
glad to keep our columns open for further testimony from 
our brethren, in the East, West, or from across the water. 
Many of our readers will be glad to know how far and how 
early this thought has found lodgement in English pulpits. 


This is certainly material out of which history is to be | go, 
made. It is interesting to see an acorn sprout, and to study preached for eighteen years. 
But let | Forbush, T. B., Detroit, Mich. 


the oak while it is yet visibly related to the acorn. 
the other guests at our board be heard from. 


Allen, Joseph H., Ithaca, N. Y. 

As yor. have been hunting up the antiquities of the evolutfon 
theory in the Unitarian pulpit, perhaps | can assist your invest- 
igations by sending you a few sentences from a paper which | 
wrote some thirty-eight years ago, and which you will find inthe 
Christian Examiner for May, 1846. In copying I will substi- 
tute ‘‘1’’ :or the formal ‘* we.”’ | 

**This theory of the development of life on our planet is no 
new or strange suggestion, but one which I had encountered in 
discussion with intelligent men, of ordinary scientific attainments, 
and which in some of its details had become familiar to my mind. 
Have we a hint, can we find any trace of order, that shall justify 
us in saying the whole field of life, the whole [process] of evolu- 
tion is but the unifomm unbroken progression of our thought of 
God? Science takes the growth [of the earth] through many 
stages up to its present condition. We may regard it as a vital 
process analogous to the growth of atree. And its countless pro- 
ducts, comprehending the races of plants and animals, with their 


growth and re-production, habits, instincts, fitnesses and wants, | 


when the general theory has been either more or less distinctly 
held in my mind than when I wrote as above—though for dis- 
covering and stating the Law of evolution, |suppose we are in- 
debted to Herbert Spencer. Moreover, the theory—which I have, 
in a general way, taken for granted as long as I can remember— 
has served with me in a thousand ways to furnish hints and il- 


_lustrations of religious thought. 


But I have never thought it of any particular value as the 


Even among them it has | *‘ basis’’ of religious doctrine, though it is certainly a great help 


in the ‘‘reconstruction of theology.’’ The only *‘ basis’’ of re- 
ligious teaching that | recognize is ethical or spiritual,—that is, 
the experiences and processes of the religious life itself. In this 
regard, I do not see that the greatest masters of the science of 
evolution have any advantage over such very unscientific names 
as those of Jesus, Paul, Augustine and Channing. 

But again, if I am asked, ** Do you believe in evolution?’’—l 
mustanswer, That depends on what you mean. There is, in the 
first place, the evolutions of the individual, as to which none of 
us have any doubt. Some children, it is true, may still think 


that the stork brings babies ready-made; but not even children, 
_L should think, suppose that God makes full-grown hens, feathers 
and all. They know the chick grows from the germ-spot in the 
egg. There is another theory of evolution,—that all life comes 
from the differentialties (to speak elliptically) of a uniform im- 
personal cosmic force, without any forethought, or purpose or 
‘intelligent guidance whatever—which I understand to be the 
ground taken by Vogt and Buchner. Few of us, I suppose, hold 
the theory of evolution in that form. And medium forms be- 
tween those two are so numerous and so thickly scattered that 
really I should have been very much puzzled if you had asked 
me, as you did the others, ** Do you believe in the general Phil- 
osophy of Evolution?’ Solam glad you didn’t ask me. 
Blake, James Vila, Chica:o, Ll. 

1. lL accept evolution as the method of creation, that is, I think 
there has been a development or progress from lower to higher 
forms in the earth itself and in the creatures that live on it, in 
all powers or faculties, physical, mental, moral, social, religious. 

2. LIcannot remember any time when my pulpit teaching did 
not conform to this thought, nor can I recall when I began to ac- 
cept it. There was no rupture or struggle, and for some reason 
the general thought never seemed to me novel, much less start- 
ling. I passed quietly from Miracle to Order and that Order a 
Development or Evolution, that is, a living, moving, infinite Or- 
not a fixed, stationary, limited arrangement. This I have 


7 


| The paper on *‘ A Silent Revolution in Religious Thought’’ in 
your issue of March Ist reminds me of a forgotten promise. 
Shall I now contribute my mite? 

| In the summer of 1861 afriend placed in my hand Tyndall's 
_‘* Hours of Exercise in the Alps’’ as the only popular book of the 
new science then published in this country. It was what I -was 
hungering after, and I devoured it with great relish, as also his 
| ** Heat as a Mode of Motion,’’ which came to hand in 1863. 1864 
brought Spencer’s “ First Principles’’ and his “ Illustrations of 
| Universal Progress.’’ They told me what evolution was, and 
from the day | comprehended its principles I was an evolutionist, 
not only in science but in religion. When I left the Divinity 
School in 1856 I was a believer in the natural method in theology. 
Niehbuhr opened up for me the scientific method in criticism, con- 
sequently I was ready to receive the words of Tyndall, Spencer 
and Darwin with avidity, and to adopt their great law of steady 
development without misgiving, and | have taught it ever since. 


THE “CONVEUSE” AND PROVIDENCE. 


may be the evolution of the one law of the world’s growth. Nay, | 


even including man, with his complex powers, &c., &c. The | The Medical Abstract gives statistical results of the use of the 
general tenor and bearing of the facts can never be overthrown | conveuse (broodirg hen) or nursing-box for children who are 
The theory does by no means conflict with any fact dear to the | weak at birth. The apparatus, as introduced into the Paris Ma- 
religious mind.’”’ And so on. ternite by Dr. Tarnier, consists of a wooden box divided hori- 

Of course four years before the first of Herbert Spencer's essays | zontally into two compartments. The lower of these contains a 
was published, and thirteen years before the ‘‘ Origin of Species,’ | metal case of water, heated by a lamp, while the upper one is 
the details were comparatively crude and vague. Still, after designed to receive a basket containing the child. The heated 
studying the whole of the “‘ Synthetic Philosophy,” and the prin- | air rises into the upper part and passes out th: ough holes in the 
cipal works of Darwin, with immense obligations to both those| cover. The latter is furnished with a sheet of glass through . 
recognized masters of the subject, I cannot look back to the time ' which the child may be watched. The idea is to keep the infant 
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protected from drafts and at arn even and slightly raised temper- 
ature until it arrives at normal strength. This is commonly 
effected in from ten days to six weeks. The infant may be taken 
from the convetise without injury for the few minutes necessary 
at stated bours to dress or feed it. As a life-saving apparatus 
the conveuse has a remarkable record. Inthe Maternite, for 
two years before its introduction in 1881, the mortality of infants 
was 65 per cent. In asimilar hospital the mortality for 1882 is 
given at 66 percent. After the introduction of the conveuse into 
the Maternite the infant mortality averaged but 38 per cent. 


This item from the Chicago Tribune, has a deep theologic- 
il ititerest. Think of 28 babies out of every hundred in 
one hospital perishing, for many yeats; think of the pa- 
tetital grief and pain, besides the sid pathos of such tender 
eclipses; thik that itt every case some priest has said 
solemnly that it is the irisctutable decree of Providence ; 
and then think that the real diffictitty is not with Provi- 
dence, who has provided means enough, but with men who 
have not bethought them that the babies should simply be 
kept warm. The invention described in this item is not a 
marvel of ingenuity; any one might have thought of it. 
What is painful, and of religious significance, is, that some 
one would have thought of it long ago if all had not been 
sv Willing to shuffle off responsibility on Providence. 

We preserved three years ago a sad article of a like im- 
port, entitled “Pigs and Babies.” It was written at the 
time of a great flurry in the market because of an appalling | 
mortality among young pigs. Indeed, the Agricultural 
Department of the Government had been busy. with the 
subject for many years, and the result on trade has even 
lifted the swine into grave diplomatic importance. Careful 
statistics were compiled, showing, to every one’s horror. 
that sometimes there was a mortality of 16 per cent. of young 
pigs in a large State like Illinois. But the writer of “Pigs 
atl Babies” bade every one take courage ; he said the pigs 
of the future would enjoy great accession of scientific pro- 
vision for them by reason of the “ flurry in pork,” and the 
abatement of the evil was certain, owing to the commercial 
value of the sufferers. He wrote, “ Last year there died in 
New York nearly 15,000 children under five years of age— 
human pigs, so to speak. To make the comparison strictly 
fan, it would be necessary to take the deaths of children 
under twelve or fifteen years of age. The percentage. 
however, is excessive enough when we take five years as 
the limit; and the fact that no one except the bereaved pa- 
rent pays much attention to these unreasonable losses shows 
how unfortunate it is for the babies that they have no com- 
mercial value. * = * In some years thirty-per | 
cent. of the deaths in New York are of children in their 
first year, and ten per cent. more die in their second year. 
If the life of pigs or lambs or colts or calves was anything 
like as precarious, the newspapers would be full of discussion 
of causes and of means of prevention. When half the 
babies die before reaching maturity, we talk of reconciling 
ourselves to the dispensations of a mysterious Providence. 
3 ’ * * The good time for babies would not 


; 


have been delayed until now if they had been like pigs a. 


factor of commerce.” - Ah! dreadful, barbarous, the very 
dregs of selfishness and superstition; but true. We have. 
before us statistics to the effect that during the'five years of | 
1874-1878, the death rate was*diminished in London by 


of 12,000 annually, or 60,000 lives in all during that period. 
Whereas in the 17th century as many died each year in Lon- 
don as were born there, now the births exceed the deaths by 
45,000 every year, and the sum of human relations and 


sanitary precautions, with the result of an average saving 


the possible achievements of the human greatness are the 
richer by 60,000 lives saved in five years by obvious hu- 
man instrumentalities. i 
these measures had been neglected, these thousands 
have been bewailed as nm 
ble decrees of Providence. 
It is due to religion to proclaim what bad and even im- 
pious cant it is to use Providence as a catch-all for the litter 
of our ignorance, idleness and selfishness. 
much to be blamed. Let them cease this unmanly and 
truly abject manner and teach a robust and faithful 


wou 


not when we cast on Him the results of our inattention to — 
We shall find nothirg unfaithful to us if — 
we will observe its conditions and there will be little left 


His warnings. 


“inscrutable” in Providence when we think of ourselves 
as providentially ordained to search, think and obey the 
laws of (rod. 

‘‘ Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 

When the forest shall mislead me, 

When the night and morning lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 

T will be time enough to die.”’ 

God,” said Plutarch, “ is the brave man’s hope and not 

the coward’s excuse. J. V. Be 
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Contributed and Selected. — . 


A TRIBUTE—K. B. T._ 


When the Great die. from clime to clime 
Men speed the tidings, and their lips 

Repeat each marvelous deed sublime, 
While wonder doth their grief eclipse. 


When the Good die, the news is told 
By sorrowing hand-clasp, silent tear ; 
The love and reverence that enfold 
Their lives. in death are grown more dear. 


Time passes, and the Great—a name, 
Live but in hollow praise of fame, 
But still in noble deed and lives 

The spirit of the Grood survives. 


() Friend beloved! the lingering year 
That has not known thy smile’s sweet cheer, 
Has yet revealed the knowledge high, 
The pure in heart can never die. 
ABBILE M. GANNETT. 


TO E. 


Thou art a learned scholar, Friend, in sorrow ; 
Thy life hath been deep study of its lore, 
Of griefs more long and strange than poets e er explore, 
And pains to-day copied by stern To-morrow. 
Yet undulations from thee ‘round me roll, 
_ Light fluctuant, self-subsistent, like the sun ; 
_ Night-shining billows from thy sea-calm soul, 
| That break on me, and up life’s inlets run. 
_ Thoughts, truths, are thy familiars who obey 


Yet if the plain warnings arene 


ysterious sacrifices to the inscruta- a 


Clergymen are e. | 


We honor the Maker when we search devoutly for His laws, — 
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Thy call, and bring thee gladness from within ; 
Faith, knowledge, beauty, love, and law; and they 
Are woven by thee ‘round all woe and sin. 


Dropping oriental figures of speech, let:'us come down to 
plain occidental prose. Is Dr. Hanson’s book “a good 
| thing” for “ the average reader?” Thatdepends, of course, 

‘Tis great, living on stony, barren banks, upon whether it gives him information which he needs, in 

To see that there are gardens, and give thanks. aform capable of being put to use. It matters not how 
' . J. V. B. | much of essential value the book may contain, if it offers 
what the reader does not want and what he is not prepared 
for receiving. Since no one “ knoweth the things of a man 

save the spirit of the man which is in him,” and neither 
Winds of my destiny, far off and still, does he always know, we will not even venture to suggest that 
Blowing me good luck or blowing me ill, our author, in offering to “the average reader” cold SCTAps 
Come! Do your best or worst! Fearless I wait, of Greek in such bounteous measure, was thinking more of 
Ready to take your love or bear your hate. | hisown opulence than of his neighbor's hunger. If the 
old Latin interrogatory were not somewhat hackneyed, we 
could not do better than to ask, with reference to all this 
display of elementary learning, “ Cui Bono ?”—Who is 


FEARLESS. 


Whisper sweet messages, kiss then my face, 
Lightly caress me, or warmly embrace. 


Poison me with your breath, or life prolong, | likely to get any good out of it? * The average read. 
Wail then asad dirge or sing a glad song. er,’ it is to be remembered, has but an average amount of 


culture, and that very seldom in the direction of philolog- 
ical investigation. To talk to him of the aorist tense, as 
the author does, is to speak in an unknown tongue,—a pro- 
ceeding of which the Apostle Paul most heartily disapproved. 
But if “the average reader” is to be taught a few words of 
Greek, in order that he may be able learnedly to confute 
Come! Hate and love alike serve some wise end. those who make the Bible to be * an orthodox book,” as 


Come! Though in garb of foe, I'll make thee friend, an advocate speaking in behalf of those who have not an 


North wind and south wind, east wind and west. opportunity of speaking for themselves, we plead for in- 
Blows where it listeth—but blows for the best. 


| struction, which, so far as it goes, shall be not too original, 
but rather in accordance with the views entertained by 
scholars the world over. 

Lest, however, we ‘nay have wisconceived the true pur- 
pose of this book, in supposing that its author does not 
aspire to a place among the noted scholars of the age, let us 
hasten to do him full justice by glancing at it from a higher 
| point of view. 
| The contents of the work present themselves to us under 
the three-fold aspect of critical Jntroduction, Translation 
and Interpretation. The “Introduction” states some un- 


ee ; doubted facts; and for facts we have always had a decided 
inquire first of all for what class of persons it was written. | predilection. Whether or not the truth is told in the two 
To judge a story-book intended for the edification of Sun- | following sentences, we are not competent to judge ; for we 
day School children by the severe literary canons whic 


i h criti- | never were good at comprehending how two or three mutu- 
cism applies to all works that presume to challenge the at-. ally inconsistent statements could all be true at one and the 


tention of men and women would be nyanifest injustice. | came time: 


Even if: Dr. Hanson had not, at the very beginning of his’ 


_ ‘ Professedly translated from the same Greek text as Luther’s, 
9 © 4s 
work on “The New Covenant,” intimated that he had not) jt [the King James version] was mostly from a recension collated 


written for scholars, a casual opening of the book at almost by Erasmus in 1516, and Robert Stephens in 1550, from manu- 
any e would have made the fact evident. ‘Those not scripts no older than the tenth century, and was mainly a revis- 


Bring to me anguish, or bid me rejoice, 
Speak to me fiercely, or in gentle voice, 

> 
Freeze me, or burn me, or sweep me away 


Into black depths of night or blissful day. 


Come! God's care never fails! He will control 
Life’s winds and temper them to the weak soul. 
Fearless I stand in the storm and the sun. 
Death has no terrors—'tis life just begun. 


: ELLA A. GILEs. 
Madison, Wis. | 
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DR. HANSON’S TRANSLATION.* 


| 
’ 


It is due to the author of every book that the critic should | 


- familiar with the origina ” and “the average reader” are the -ion of several older English versions nearly all from the Latin 


ones in whose interest he professes to have labored. Schol-| Vulgate, or Beza’s Latin version. We have closely examined a 


: : : ‘ . | version of S. [L.?] Tomson, dated 187, twenty-five years be- 
ars will thank him for having made this announcement in fore King James's saw the light, and find the two to be almost 
the “ Introduction,” as it may save some of them from the | word for word.”’ 


disappointment of learning too late that the money which | We have never ourselves attempted to “collate” a “ re- 


iy they supposed that they were sending to the butcher's found | cension,” and so we do not positively know that the thing 
its way into the pocket of the milkman. But suppose that! cannot be done ; but it isa process which we have never 


one wishes a little milk for the“ babes of his household,— seen described. Who, taking his first impression from this 
is this the honest article, or would the truthful chemist label | statement of Dr. Hanson, would ever suspect it to be the 


it “ hydro-carbonate of lime?” Chalk is good in its place, | fact that the ultimate Greek source of the King James ver- 


and water in its place ; but let us not be deceived by any | sion was chiefly Stephens’s edition of 1550, which was itself 
such vaccine logic as this :—‘‘ Chalk is white ; milk is white, | based upon the Erasmian editions of 1527 and 1535? 


therefore chalk is milk.” It is our impression that, if we were to point out in ‘detail 


. : all the infelicities of statement contained in these two sen- 
*The New Covenant: Containimg I. An Accurate Translation of the New 


Testament. II. A Harmony of the Four Gospels. III. A Chronological | euces, we should have space left for nothing farther. 


Arrangement of the Text. IV. A Brief and Handy Commentary. Vol. . | 
I. The Four Gospels. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Boston and Chicaco: The In the next paragraph the statement is made, though 


Universalist Publishing House. 1884. somewhat blindly, that in King James's time there was but 
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one manuscript of the Apocalypse “ known and available,” 


and that of this certain “ missing portions had to be sup-. 


plied from the Latin Vulgate,’—a remark which would 
have been substantially true if made concerning the prep- 
aration of his first edition by Erasmus, but which, in its 
present connection, is altogether misleading. 

With the author's habitual carelessness in writing English, 
he gives the impression in the next sentence that there are 
150.000 various readings in the ancient versions of the New 
Testament, when he probably intended to say that there is 
this number in all the ancient manuscripts and versions taken | 
together. A still more satisfactory statement would have 
been, that the number of various readings of all kinds has_ 
heen variously estimated by careful scholars at from 100,000 | 
to 200,000; for probably no one has counted them. 

We are not concerned to defend either the King James 
or the Revised Version against the criticisms made upon 
them by our author, who, for the most part, simply repeats 
what has been better said over and over again during the 
last twenty-five years. We must, however, just indicate 
the quality of his criticism by noting that he objects to the 
translation “twelve years old,” on the ground that “old 
cannot be applied to a young person.” We trust that, if 
ever he has an opportunity of preaching to “the spirits in 
prison,” he will not fail to rebuke William Shakespeare for 
being so culpably careless as to say “three months old” and 
“two hours old.” 

Notwithstanding the great merits of Westcott and Hort’s 
Gireek Testament, there seems to be danger of its leading 
Dr. Hanson into something like idolatry. Although sciolism 
may well stand in awe before a work of real scholarship, yet 
fulsome adulation does not reflect lustre upon its source. 
Jumbling together the texts of Westcott and Hort and that 
of the Revisers, and talking indiscriminately now of one 
and now of the other, (for which it is true that Dr. Schaff 
has given him some apparent excuse), our author says 
that the “ Revised Version” “is rendered from the best 
(ireek text the world ever saw,’ —that Westeott and Hort’s 
(ireek text “is incomparably superior to any other,’’—that 
“it is the most valuable addition to Bible literature in mod- 
ern times, and is worth more than all other Greek Testa- 
ments—is in fact the only one approximating perfection, '"— 
that in this text we have “an authentic record of the orig- 
inal Gospels,’—and that “it is now certain that we have 
a nearly perfect recension.” We are very glad to know 
which one of all the numerous and varying Bibles in exist- 
ence gives us the very words of the apostles and their 
companions. But wait a moment. Almost immediately 
we are told that there are three old Bibles—the Sinaztic, 
the Vatican and the Alecandrian, which “agree with the 


translations and Greek writers that antedate them, and are. 


If 


proved to be faithful copies of still older documents.” 
thie statement does not imply that these three old copies 
of the Scriptures all agree with one another, and that all 
the older versions are accurate translations from them or 
their archetypes, and that all the quotations in the Chris- 
tian fathers of the second and third centuries are made from 
this single and uniform text, (not one of which statements 


can be subtantiated,) then we do not understand the Eng- 
We are quite willing, however, to ascribe 


lish language. 
all these apparent absurdities to mere slovenliness in com- 
position—a marked characteristic of the entire work. 

If it was worth while to say anything at all about the 
oldest manuscripts, it was worth while to say something 


- | 


_ garner ?¢ 


-ency is the bugbear of little minds.” 
lightfal aroma of superfluous scholarship there is about the 


more satisfactory: than that “the three great sources of 


an accurate Gireek text are the Sinaitic, Vatican and 
Alexandrian. codices, whose value is in the order named. 
These three codices are more valuable as sources of an ac- 


curate Greek text of the New Testament, than all other 


known MSS.” Why was the Ephraem MS., which is ~ 
probably half a century older than the Alexandrian, not ~ 
referred to at all ? as it because the author failed to 
read the foot-note on page XXvi. of Dr. Schaff's “ Intro- 
duction to the American Edition” of Westcott and Hort, 
which seems to be the chief source of Dr. Hanson’s knowl- 
edge on this subject? Dr. Schaff only states what is com- 
monly acknowledged concerning this manuscript, when he 
says that “in the Gospels it has a much better text” than 
the Alexandrian codex. 

As for Dr.’ Hanson’s translation of the New Testament 
text, “he trusts he has rendered the exact thought of the 
inspired record in plain, simple, accurate [he elsewhere says 
‘Idiomatic’ |] English.” We have space for but a very few 
specimens : 


‘‘He that is sown among the acanthuses is the one that hears 
the word, and the care of the won, and the delusion of riches, — 
choke the word, and it becomes unfruitful.”’ 


How well this illustrates the translator's remark, that 
‘the nearer a version succeeds in employing every-day s 
the closer it will be to the spirit of the N ew Testament!” 
Turning the leaf, our eye chances to light upon more of 
this every-day speech, albeit it is not the speech of any 
English grammar or dictionary in use in our common 
schools. 


‘Gather the darnel first, and bind them in bundles to burn, 
and gather the wheat in my garner.’ ‘And the darnel are the 
sons of the evil; and the enemy that sowed them is the accuser; 
and the harvest is the consummation of the won; and the harvest- 
ers are the messengers.’ 


’ 


Although in three sentences the darnel “are,” soon after, 
in one place, apparently through some oversight, the darnel 
‘is. As for wheat, is it not usual to gather it into the 
We open again at random and read : 


‘Return Kaisar’s things to Kaisar and God’s things to God.”’ 


While admiring that faithfulness to principle which led 
to the substitution of “return” for “render” near the bot- 


tom of page 252 and in the parallel passage at the top of 


page 253, how vividly the versatility of the translator is 
revealed to us in the second parallel passage on the latter 
page, where “render” is given as the translation of the 
very same Greek word. Other similar cases are not far to 
seek ; all which tends to confirm the proverb that “ consist- 


And then what a de- 


royal name of ‘“Kaisar,”” so much more familiar to our 
‘‘every-day speech” than the almost unheard of “ Czesar!” 
And how very satisfactory it is to know that Jesus went to 
‘ Kaiserea of Philip” instead of to “Ceesarea Philippi’ as 
most people have supposed ; although we cannot for the life 
of us see why Dr. Hanson did not conduct him to Westcott 
and Hort’s ‘ Kaisaria.” Perhaps correct spelling, as well 
us consistency, is the bugbear of little minds. Who can 
help feeling that, for “‘the average reader,” a flood of light 
is thrown upon the words of Jesus by substituting that uni- 
versal coin the ‘“quadrans’’ for the old English and quite un- 
American “farthing?” Although we have only made a be- 
ginning, we will give but one more example of the author's 
“idiomatic English,” ¢. e. English peculiar to himself. 

| “The one a hundred, the other sixty, the other thirty fold,” 
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- gealous advocate. 


» we cannot help protesting against efforts, like the present, 


- yestoration of all men to holiness and happiness, 


- quaint and superstitious associations. The pond lily or the 
mistletoe, which ” 


~ we look at them through mists of adversity of veil-like 


- ostentatious use of this surplus energy as to render himself 
disagreeable to his friends. The fire of enthusiasm must 
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Concerning the notes and comments accompanying the 
translation we have room for only a word. They indicate 
plainly enough what the author virtually acknowledges, that 
the whole work was undertaken in the interest of that 
dogmatic theology of which for many years he has been a. 
This fact takes it out of the category of: 
works of impartial scholarship and deprives it of all claim | 
to be looked upoh as a contribution to scientific exegesis. | 
While our own view of the eschatology of the New Testa- 
ment is doubtless substantially the same as that of our Uni-| 
versalist brethren, yet, in the interest of sound scholarship, 


to make the Gospels expliditly teach the doctrine of a final 
It does | 
not follow that, because the dogma is a rational one, it is te | 
be found upon the pages of the four Evangelists. | 
Many years ago, when the Universalist “ Trumpet” was _ 
weekly-blown in the streets of Boston by Rev. Thomas_ 
Whittemore, once on a time the following rather unique form 
of objurgation was sounded forth to the world, upon oe- 
casion of a young brother in the faith attempting to expound | 


» Seripture by the light of his own reason. + Who is this | 


Adin Ballou? He is far behind the Orthodox in rescuing | 
the sacred writings from perversion.’ As the coat did not | 
fit the back for which it was intended, and is yet too good | 
not to be worn by some one, we suggest that it be passed_ 
over to the editor of “ The New Covenant.” 


—— 


C. 


. FRAGMENTS. 


FROM CYNTHIA ELDERBLOW S JOURNAL. 


The water lily sends its gnarled and sturdy roots deep into 
the mud or peat at the bottom of a pond, and from this un- 
sightly and unsavory mass extracts that material which nour- 
ishes the bright green leaves and the exquisitely perfumed 
white blossoms reposing so trustingly on the surface of the 
water. The mistletoe attaches itself to the branches of 
living trees and taking the life sap from them converts it 
into little glutinous berries, valueless excepting for their 


Adversity is generally regarded as a panacea for puide, 
vanity, frivolity, and all that class of mental diseases; indeed. | 
its remedial qualities are so powerful that it should be taken | 
but rarely and in small quantities. As certain landscapes 
appear to best advantage when fleecy clouds soften the moon- 
light, so we obtain the best view of some phases of life if 


thinness; if these mists thicken to the opacity of marble, 
we simply have no views at all, and some things always look 
best in the broad glare of the noon-day sun. 


Surplus energy like surplus capital should be secured in 
some profitable investment rather than recklessly squander- 
ed. When it is expended in a pursuit calculated to devel- 
op the intellect, to cultivate the finer sentiments and graces, 
or to enlarge the capacity of usefulness, the benefits are 
most speedy and lasting. Yet one should not make such 
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The high-school girl will please tell what is the matter be kept bright by constant stirring, else the smoke of self- 
conceit or the smoldering embers of fanaticism will appear. 
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There once lived a man who, desiring wealth and earnest- 
ly striving to obtain it, yet passed his life in poverty and 
died without knowing that a mine of inexhaustible wealth 
lay just beneath his hearth-stone. So some of us pass our 
lives in searching for happiness, while all the time it is sus- 
pended, like the sword of Damocles, by a single hair over 
our heads. It does not occur to us that we can obtain our 
treasure by simply stretching forth the hand and seizing it. 
so we continue our search very much as if we were striving 
to secure the pot of gold which is hung to the end of 
the rainbow. Accident sometimes snaps the slender 


thread and showers happiness upon us, as it were, in spite 


of our efforts to obtain it. 


Knthusiasm and avarice when harnessed together make as 
incongruous a team as would Dexter and Rosinante. The 
heavenly steed being gifted with wings, soars aloft raising 
his earth-worn companion with him and holding him sus- 
pended for a time, like Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth, But presently the earthly steed drags the other 
down to creep grovelingly along the race course. After 
various alternations of flight and descent, the way-side inn 
on the border line between time and eternity is reached, 
and there, with one mighty effort, enthusiasm throws off 
the yoke that bound him to his companion and takes a last 
ecstaticnflight into the blue empyrean from whence he 
came, 


Summer, with the fervid glare of her noons and her 
evening's sultry purple, retards the growth of ambitious 
schemes and checks the overflow of enthusiastic ardor; 
whatever may be the effect of heat upon material objects, 
it certainly does not expand the ideas. Autumn’s “ mack- 
erel sky brings only a fishy feeling of uneasiness as if one’s 
thoughts were trying to broaden or soar aloft, but were 
unable to burst the trammels that bound them. But in the 
keen, crisp, winter weather, the spirits rise in inverse ratio 


with the sinking of the mercury ; ‘tis then we * give to airy 


nothingness a local habitation and a name,’ and the vast 

illuminable space itself is none too large to contain our 

gigantic plans and our proposed devices with “ millions in 
i . , . 

them” that resemble “the interludes which Fancy plays 

while monarch Reason totters on his throne.” 


When brown October's days were nearing thirty-one, the 
gentle South Wind endeavored to so bewilder him with her 
witching graces that either he would forget to abdicate his 
throne or else would turn backward and surrender it to the 
‘mild September.” She came redolent with a thousand 
Southern perfumes, accompanied by a numerous retinue of 
drowsy insects, and smothering him with soft caresses, whis- 
pered sweet nonsense in melodious measures as soothing as 
the dulcet strains of an Molian harp. But October had 
known this fair and fickle Southern Maiden for nineteen cen- 
turies ar more, and was aware that she had left truth at the 
bottom of a well in her tropic home; moreover, his rifsset 
coat was so perfect a fit that he could not be persuaded 
to “ the wearing of the green,” so, remembering Lot's wife, 
he kept his eyelids straight before him and turned not 
back as the coy maiden had desired. ‘Then came the Kast 


Wind, lavish with gifts of aches and colds, his features dis- 
torted into a satanic grin as he danced in savage glee 


while October writhed with rheumatic pains and wept great 
floods of angry tears. 
retreated ¥ ad the blustering advance of the North King 
who came wrapped in his cloak of ermine and with the | 
vraceful anties of a polar bear; he breathed upon the | 
windows and the tracer ry of wonderful shapes and forms | 
appeared; he ran his icy fingers through his hoary beard 
and the snow flakes fell; he shook his ermine cloak and 
broke into a clear jolly laugh at. the rattle and bang that. 
followed. October, with one parting shriek, vanished “ be-- 
neath the gray November cloud.” 
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THE TRUE LENT. 


[s this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean. 
And clean 


roi fat of veals and sheep? 


[s it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ’ 


Is it to fast an hour— 
Or ragged go— 
Or show 


A downeast look and sour ? 


No! ‘tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat. 


And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife 
Krom old debate 


And hate 
To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief rent ; 
To starve thy sin. 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy lent. 


—PRohert Herrick. 


LETTERS. 


Some wise and right things have been said recently in 
Unity about private letters, called out by the publication of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. Whatever be the misery of having 
private letters published, the misery of writing them is 
sometimes very great, and the misery of receiving them 
yreater still except that it does not consume time. Of 
the latter point, the misery of receiving letters, [ have 
not much to say just now. Many letters come to my 
hands: Some are sad, some foolish, some vain and 
empty, some canting, some genuine, noble and ringing, all 
interesting and “pathetic, even the joyful and vrand ones 
pathetic, as they show the lights and shades of the human 
heart__Recently [ received a letter of ten pages closely 
written in a fine but very legible hand. It was in some 
ways a masterly production, and extremely interesting. The 
writer recounted his experience, which had been painful in 
external facts; but especially his inner experience was unfold- 
ed at great length and with minute care. It was not till 
the very last page was reached that the writer’s purpose was 


But this surly monster quickly | 


lof a literary man. 


plain. 


| earth, he averred, understood that passage ; and he wished 


me to take lessons from him on the meaning of it, and on — 
‘the exegesis of the New Testament in general. I must ~ 


answer at once, else he would have to leave the city for lack 

of money. It is easy to laugh at such ingenuity or such 
| mental unsoundness, whichever it may be; and I had my 

laugh when my growing surprise in the contents suffered 
the fall at the end into a begging letter. But I have 
thought of it since with a sad heart. It belongs to the ~ 
pathos and tragedy of life. ; 
| But it is not of the miseries of receiving letters, nor 
which is much greater, of the pleasures of it, that I wish 
to speak, but of the writing of them. Letters belong main- — 
ly to the heart-lore of the world, and it is a pity if, as is 
‘sometimes said, they are becoming in this hurried age, like 
‘music-reading and minstrelsy and the viol in the barber 
shop, a lost treasure. N. P. Willis said, so L have heard, 
that private letters are the last straw that breaks the back 


in leisure taken for meditation and especially for love, be- 
cause it is the great power of life, letters would k 
heart of the literary man generous and wide and inspired. 


tion and petty sentiments of literary work. 


Especially, 


'|they may make that work real and deep ; for however love 


agitate the pen with fine thoughts, they will not breathe fire 
if the heart do not bestow love beautifully i in life, and only 
thoughtful service és & bestowal of it, like letters springing — 
froma 1 it, which are, as | have said, the heart- lore of the world. 
[t has occurred to me sometimes, while thinking of the many 


many also which I receive, that no doubt the contenta of the 
mail of any ene day throughout the world, if it could be — 
wholly known, would be very honorable to the huyan heart. 
[ suspect that all the other contents of it put together would. 
be as nothing compared to its freight of solicitudes of the 
affections and of domestic relations ; and that all the selfish- 
ness, wickedness, cruelty, coldness that might appear, woulda 
count as nothing or as very little, even in amount, and eape- 
cially in influence, against the pathetic i innocence and sweet 
devotions and unconscious heroisms that would be manifest. — 


the earth ; they seem to be a cloud of goodness embosoming ~ 
the world. 


The misery of writing letters, of which I have spoken; Se 


comes from two exactly opposite sources; one is, ha 
nothing to say; the other is, having too much to say. he 
is when we write but seldom ‘that we have nothing to say ; 
for then we write to some one as a kind duty, and not 
unfeeling withal, and cheerfully rendered, and yet it does not 
run eagerly from us. The one to whom we write does not 
share our life’s facts or thoughts enough to make details — 
appropriate or to make possible that compression of vast — 
meaning into a word, an allusion, a name, an epithet, which 
is the life of letters. Thus matter does not rush forward 
but has to be sought and adapted. Such letters are not 
easily written nor do me make part of the true heart-lore. 
The best way is to mingle a few prominent incidents with 
pleasant excursions of thought. 

The evil of having too much to say is even greater still. 


Then I learned that, owing to the deep and instrue- — 
tive experience his soul had met, he alone of all the earth — 
had penetrated to the meaning of Luke xvi: 9, the saying 
about the mammon of unrighteousness. No minister onthe — 


Rather | should say if they be written_ 
the ¥ 


They may be a potent rescue from the selfishness and isola- — 


letters that L write, whose sole motive is affection, and of the “g | 


That is pleasant to think of, especially when we reflect on : 
the millions and millions of letters that daily travel over 3 
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- This happens when to some dear intimate the usual letters: Then the child was lovingly told of how all sin burns 
* have been delayed and we have to “ catch up.” The union | into the soul, and how much worse than physical pain is the 
’ of life is too great and too sweet to pass over any ; yet when pain of a violated conscience. It was doubtless well for the 
© time has elapsed and the quiet moment of writing comes, child to thus early hear and have condemned this dreadful 
Jong sought perhaps, the accumulation is too great, the doctrine. But when we have shielded our children from 
» weight of experiences, of thoughts, of emotions, comes the errors in the religious meeting in our community, have 


~ falling on us too quickly, the contrast with the poverty of 
rr pe pen-power is too sad, the irretrievable loss is too plain, and | 
a kind of painful paralysis ensues. Letters so written always | 
é- bear the marks of the struggle; they are not strong, assured, 
calm, but restless, disturbed, half querulous. The cure is | 
| to write continually. Letters should be a stream never | 
- ceasing. The greatest bliss of correspondence (and it mry | 
he one of the most exquisite pleasures on earth) both 
) writer and to receiver, will not be known when letters _ 
3 2 written all at once. When at odd moments during 
the day, with fresh morning-greetings, with the impulses 
_ of events just happened or of a great idea just read or 
_ thought, or of a feeling just risen from the invisible depths - 
3 of us, with tired mind too, when work is done, with good- 
eae and blessings and prayers; the pen is seized to write 
- a page, a sentence, a line, a word perhaps, showing us just 
“as we are at those instants, and the whole making a portrait | 
of us as vivid as if the daily sun shining over our shoulder | 
rojected our shadows on the pages and fixed them—then 
“pie are heart-lore which quicken and elevate. 
a friend, a noble soul, 
- ever he is, though his bodily hand writes no more, whose 
| habit it was to carry in his pocket scraps of paper labeled 
"with the names of his letter-friends. When a thought or 
event came which was good to be written to one of these, 
he entered it on the appropriate paper. Thus letters pre-| 


; Bing by nature, and were beautiful. 
4 No one will allow letters to become a “ lost art” in this. 
_ age’s heap of commotions who wishes to keep in his heart 
precious and inhabited cloister of love and of the most 


_ valuable knowledge. 
ae 


J. v. BLAKE. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME. 


* 


“ _- Unity doubtless reaches many isolated Unitarians home- 
Jess in towns full of church homes. 
| often come, .“‘ What shall we do with our children?” 


with some religion in it and put our children within its | 
nm ation, trusting the religion to counteract the dogmas ? | 
This must be settled by parents for themselves, accord- 
y to surroundings. To us it seems that we shall sooner 
‘Dring the unity for which we pray by uniting with those 
of ot ner faith in worship, frankly stating our own faith, while 
joining heart and hand in the good work of other churches. 
ut if we turn ‘our children lvose in orthodox pastures, 
2 must go before and point out the poisonous and un- 
healthful plants. Don't send them to Sunday School alone. 
Go with them. Commend the good, point out the error. 
the sermon your child hears. Emphasize the truth 
it, condemn the falsehood. Do not let your children listen 
ae sermons you will not hear yourself. 

“he lon ago a little boy came home from Sunday School 
, amma, the teacher said if a boy called his 
: a fool, God would burn him up alive. Is it so?” 
4 _ “N o my child, it isa wicked lie.” 
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L had | 


I have him still, | believe, where- | for a lesson. 


To such the question | 


! ever. 
sep them from all church. influence or select the church | service can. 


we done all? Nay, verily. 
‘them that is not all negations. 
best we have today. 
“May bring fuller light. 
You are criminally wanting in duty, if you are not giving 
them the truth that blesses you. Don’t wait for the good 
time coming, when there is to be a Unitarian church and 
‘Sunday Se hool in your town. No church can do your duty 


We have a gospel to teach 
We owe our children the 
Do not hesitate because tomorrow 


for you, Begin now to systematically teach them the truth 
as revealed to you. Have an hour every Sunday for the 
children. With the help the Sunday School Society publi- 


cations can give, you are all ready for the work. 

Select your course and send for the best books. Prepare 
yourself as carefully as for a class of other people's children. 
Let it be as informal as you please, but let the teaching be 
with method. 

Do not weary the wee ones with the older lesson, but. 
if you are blessed enough to have several grades in your 
household. take thre little ones alone. 

One of the infant class cards will furnish the material 
The verse can be repeated any day during the 
week and then pasted on the bed room wall or in a scrap book 
and the child is eagerly ready for the new Sunday lesson. 
After a time the child will be anxiously asking, “when will 
it be lesson time?” 

We found Durand’s portfolio of illustrations of the Life 


ved for each the special substance of life to each belong- g# Christ an unfailing resource for the Sunday hour all the 


Summer and Autumn, to boys four, six and eight years old. 
And the lessons were none the less welcome because given 
in a barn loft, sitting in fragrant hay looking through a wide 
window on a beautiful valley. An older ‘boy soon found 


the way to the same place with his reading, and would now 
and then look up to take part in the conversation. 


This boy, being very shy of the Bible, was easily inter- 
ested in Mrs. Wells’ ethics, and the eight-year-old found 
these lessons none too profound to be enjoyed. 

If you can add to the lesson a song service and prayer 
how much the better! 

These home teachings will live unto your children for- 
No public service can do for them what this home 
And a Sunday School becomes an impertinence 
when it crowds out from your Sunday this sacred hour with 
your children. 


KLizA TupPER WILKEs. 


The Ethical Movement says:—‘ It cannot be known 
that there is a personal God, therefore, we will not pray.” 
Good. But what is this appeal to the higher within men ? 
Does it matter whether you call to the oversoul without, or 
the oversoul within? Scrutinize him however scientifically, 
man still remains an impenetrable ‘‘ mystery of mysteries.” 
The life of him is the life of God. And to this same life, 
within or without, prayer must be addressed, appeal must 
be uttered,if man is to be raised. Verily, indeed, let us tell 
men to work within, to find there the power which is to 
lift them. But they must enter that chamber reverently. 
‘Tis naught other than the ‘“ Holy of Holies,’ wherein the 


Most High himself hath dwelling place. Cease what is 


——_- | 


technically called yee if it 
ing—addressing the 
means was never vicious man inspired to virtue. 


lease thee. But cease pray- : 
ivine—this thou canst not. By other | 
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The Study Table. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing | 
The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The interesting articles that have recently apppeared in 
the Atluntic Monthly should be carefully read by all who 
wish to know what Unitarians believe concerning the Bible, 
and also by those who wish to know what it is safe to say 
about the Dutch school of Bible critics. The first of these 
papers appeared last August under the title The Trust- 
worthiness of Karly Tradition, and was written by our friend | 
the Rey. Brooke Herford, of Boston. The second, from 
the same author, and with nearly the same title, The Trust- 
worthiness of the Hebrew Traditions, appeared in the At- 
luntic for November, and the March number of the same 
magazine brings us a reply from a champion of the Dutch | 
critics, the Rev. Phillip Wicksteed, of England, entitled | 
The Sources of Early Israelitish History. : 

Mr. Herford’s argument in his first article shows that | 
we have in modern society nothing corresponding to fradi-| 
tion among the ancients. Having printed and written rec- 
ords of everything of importance, we have come to depend 
upon them wholly, but in the ancient world the preservation 


i 


than the prophetic era, the eighth century B. C. 
if this be so, and if all the earlier story is only tradition, 


of the names of their great men. i 
“no great, exaggerated stories are told concerning these great 
“men. 


of valuable knowledge, from generation to generation, being 
accomplished altogether through the memory, tradition was 
a very solemn matter, and must be viewed by us as a tre- 
mendous fact whenever we try to get at the truth regarding 
any people who lived in prehistoric times. 

‘* Modern tradition is ‘hearsay,’ passed withuut responsibility 
from any one to any one else; ancient tradition was a formal 


communication preserved, recited, handed on through chosen and 
responsible persons.’’ 


He shows what great things the memory is capable of by 
several illustrations, and gives various examples of the re- 
cent confirmation of ancient traditions that had sometime 
been doubted or thrown aside as altogether incredible. In 
the second article the Dutch Bible critics are closely ques- 
tioned as to whether they have given these considerations 
due weight in their reconstruction of the history of the re- 
ligion of ancient Israel. ‘The value of the earlier Bible 
histories lay in their giving the story of a very ancient and 
remarkable outgrowth of comparatively pure religion,” be- 
sinning with Abraham, partially lost in Egypt, revived with 
a nobler purity and power by Moses, to be mostly lost again 
in the wilderness and the earlier experiences in Canaan, but 
restored again and again by prophet or king, till it came to 
its perfect flower at last in Christ and Christianity. 

Kuenen and his collaborateurs ‘ having relegated every- 
thing prior to the prophetic era, to the rank of tradition, 
regard “all that’traditional period as being virtually with- 
out history,” and “ what is more important, the whole re- 
‘igious character of those traditions is to be ignored or set 
aside as alater gloss.” ‘All that tone of monotheism, that 
prevading monotheistic aellins ables the impetus to 


je 


|'Their work, when complete, was the Pentateuch and the — 


Abraham’s migration and to Moses’ leadership, is merely — 
the retrospective coloring infused by the reforming prophets ~ 
of king Josiah’s time or the «priestly law-givers around ~ 
Ezra. With regard to the definite conclusions of this new ~ 
criticism, so far as they relate to the age and order of the ~ 
various Hebrew books, I have nothing to object. * * * © 
Let it be that we have no written record probably earlier — 
But even — 


still the question remains,— What is the value of those tra- 
ditions and what reliance can be placed upon them? Itis ~ 
here that I venture to think Professor Kuenen’s method is ~ 
open to some reconsideration.’ i. 


“Of what kind are the traditions? Are there any marks of ~ 
special value having been set upon particular elements in them? ~ 
Are there indications of a tendency to national self-glorification ~ 
or the reverse? Especially are there any signs of their ha 
been handed down, and at last committed to writing in set 
stereotyped forms? If there are such marks, then the Hebrew — 
traditions must not be brushed aside to make room for abstract ~ 
evolutionary theories ; they must be treated as worthy’ of a large 7 
and general credit.’ 
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The first of these marks Mr. Herford finds in the great . 
store set by the Hebrews upon pedigree and the preservation ~ 


And then he argues that 


“One curious element of exaggeration, 
‘comes in the great eyes of the primeval time.” i 

‘Their annals, handed down orally for centuries, tho with - a 
evident exaggeration of numbers, and colored by their belief in — 
Providential aid, are yet, on the whole, wonderfully moderate 
and candid. Take the migration from Egypt for example; did ~ 
ever a people inventing or evolving legends about their trust | 
place themselves in such a miserable light or construct such a 
poor part for themselves? ”’ : 

He then proceeds to consider in detail some of the con- ~ 
clusions of the critics referred to, but our space forbids our ~~ 
ing even a resume of his argument. — = 
Mr. Wicksteed, in his reply, accuses Mr. Herford of ~~ 
“deficient realization of the system he criticises,” and in « 
order that this system may be fairly viewed by the readers ~ 
of the Atlantic, he gives what may be called a primary les- © 
‘son in criticism, according to the methods of the Dutch ~ 
‘school. He asks each reader to provide himself with a Bible 4 
and a paint brush, and to pick out and color various pas- 
sages and books of the Old Testament, so as to indicate to ~ 
the eye the age of each book, document, or song so painted. 
He would first have us color with blue what is known as ~ 
the priestly codex, or the additions of the latest editor of 
‘the Pentaleuch and book of Joshua, then paint red the 4 
_Deuteronomic passages, leaving the oldest portions without — © 
eolor. To this oldest strata of the Bible he affixes the date ~~ 
800 B. C., while the Deuteronomist worked nearly 200° ~ 
years later, and the priests who wrote Leviticus, and gave ~ 
the priestly bias to the whole book, wrote about 458 B.C. — 
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book of Joshua, and is supposed to be the ‘ 


‘Law of God” 
that Ezra brought with him from Babylon. | 


‘*We are now in a position to explain the main principle ac- 
cepted by modern scholars in their study of Israelitish history — ~ 
and religion. We haveaseries of historical, prophetic, and lee a 
islative woiks, the approximate dates of which we know wit % 
sufficient certainty ; and on carefully examining our material we 
find that the historic hooks always give the history just that 
religious coloring and significance which we know from the pro. 
phetic and legislative literature to have been characteristic of 
their own times.”’ ‘‘ We are led to the principlethat inattempt— 
ing to recover the actual facts of which the record is preserved 
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religious and other coloring of the age of the historian.” 


"ford and the critics of the new school. 


- ham’s migration and the leadership of Moses. 
\ that the writers always put their own religious views into their 
» books, whatever the story they told. Mr. Wicksteed ad- 
~ mits almost all that Mr. Herford claims for the trustworthi- 
' ness of tradition, but urges that Kuenen and his school 
» have been doing the very things that Mr. Herford thinks 
- should be done. 
~ was hoped. 

- “As a matter of fact, their whdle reconstruction of Israelitish 
| history would fall to the ground—its very foundations giving 


" way—if they could not trust totradition for preserving import- 
» ant facts through centuries. 


cept songs whenever they can get them, as cotemporary evidence 
as to the age in which they were composed, quite irrespective 
of the time in which they were committed to writing.” 


v4, 


> answers: That what we really have is not popular tradition 


for Moses is quite good enough, and if the people’s part 


_ constructing or preserving it. 


~ 


_ some one to read the Atlantic articles we shall be satisfied. 
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“THE CONSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE.” * 
: This is the title of an octavo volume of somewhat over 
_ four hundred pages, written by Jacob Straub, and published 
_ by The Colegrove Book Co., to show “Contributions from 
» ‘Science to the hope of Immortality.’ After a few opening 
» chapters on the value of this hope, the author speaks in the 
» fifth, in a general way, of the “tendency of science to confirm’”’ 
' it. From the unquestionable fact that research is ever 
' rising from visible forms to invisible forces; and from such 
_ Statements as Prof. Youmans’ that inquiry tends “ever from 
_ the material toward the abstract, the ideal, the spiritual,” 
and that “from the baldest materiality we rise at last to a 
- truth of the spirit world;’ Mr. Straub concludes it a “ very 
- clear fact that the scientific thought of the day is drifting 
_ toward the recognition of a spiritual universe, and the contin- 
- mance of the human self into it at-the demise of this exist- 
» ence.” He then begins the study of this invisible universe, 
- and through six chapters treats of “insensible worlds”’ of as 
» many kinds,—mineral, vegetable, animal, intellectual; moral 
' and religious. He then comes to his important point, that 


| physical existence,’ reviewing the objections to it in the 
_ twelfth chapter, and giving his affirmative argument for it 
_ imthethirteenth. Having, as he supposes, thus proven from 
_ science that the soul lives after the death of the body, he in 
_ the next chapter argues that such life will be prolonged into 
- immortality. In the six remaining chapters he treats of the 
_ relations of the two worlds, of the intercourse between them, 


Yo * THe CONSOLATIONS OF Science. By Jacob Straub. With an Introduction by 


Hiram W. Thomas, D. D. Chieago: The Colegrove Buok Co., 1884. pp. 435. 
Price $2.00. 
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» im the histories, we must begin by making due al'owance for the 


Here is the point of widest divergence between Mr~Her- 
He would trust 
' these early records as preserving for us not only the history | 
» of still earlier times, but especially the religion, the pervad- | 
| ing monotheistic meaning that gave the impetus to Abra- | 


’ | . > 
They-argue | states of unconsciousness. 


than in conscious hours. 
states, brain is less active. 


To Mr. Herford’s point concerning the * poor part ” con- | 


P structed by the Israelites for themselves, Mr. Wicksteed | goes on after all conneetion therewith is wholly sundered, but 
| that in its entire freedom from it, it will attain to greater streng<h 
at all, but prophetic tradition, and that the part constructed | ane eee: ee _— pues. areas ee Gee 

i;;  Sohe treats the brain as “the umbilicus” of the mind, 
i « . ‘| joining it to mother earth in its pre-natal stage, but severed 

poor it should be evidence that the people had no voice in| J = ae Se a Mage, 

by death to set mind free for a maturer life. 
* Our space permits to give but an imperfect idea of this | this too as scientifically demonstrated. : He concludes that 
4 very interesting and instructive debate, but if we induce | “ this customary realization of self residing apart from the 
| body, is not an illusion but a matter thoroughly ststained 
from scientific data.”’ 


» *man in his essential self continues beyond the limits of. 


ai 


and of the favorable conditions of life in the other world. 
The most important part of the book is the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters, where he argues that mind may and 
does act independently of body, and hence can safely sep- 
arate from body at death. And the important point of this 
argument is that where he claims to prove such partial sep- 
aration in the phenomena of sleep and catalepsy and other 
In this argument the chief 
premise is that in such states mind is frequently more active 
The second premise is that in such 
Hence he concludes that mind 
works best now when it has least help from brain; and that it 


: | will work better yet hereafter when it has gotten well rid of 
The trouble is, that the result is not what 


brain altogether. In short, he would answer the materialists 
who emphasize the destruction of the body, much as Kmer- 
son answered the Millerite who predicted the destruction, of 
the world—“ We can get along a great deal better without 


al it.” To use his own words: 
Moreover, they unhesitatingly ac- | 


Thus have we seen that of the transactions of the mind in sleep, 
the more efficient take place in the deeper sleep—in the more ex- 
tended inaction of the brain—in the nearest approach to death. 
if, then, the stronger and more sane thinking is possible with Jess 
brain contact, it is plainly conclusive, not alone that thinking 


He regards 


And through the remainder of the 
book, he considers the future life of man as “an ascertained 
fact.” 

Laudable as is the aim of this book, valuable as it is in 
its facts and suggestions, this its cardinal argument seems 
hardly beyond criticism. The premise that mind often 
works better—more rapidly and more wisely—when the 
senses are asleep, is certainly true, being proven in many 
dreams; and that it sometimes works better still when con- 
sciousness is sound asleep, is shown. in the many cases of 
somnambulism and “ unconscious cerebration,’ which Prof. 
Carpenter and others have collected for us. But the premise 
that brain is then inactive, is quite questionable. In such 
cases most of the bodily functions are still in operation, and 
presumably many of the brain functions also are. And 
though the brain’s general activity is then less, and though 
(as Mr. Straub cites Dr. Hammond to prove) its general 
supply of blood is less, its activity in certain ways may be 
even greater. Indeed the cessation of its activities in sense 
and consciousness, may be the concentration of its energies 
in the deeper fields of thought. And evenif the mind’s activity 
should increase while the brain’s decreases, it by no means 
necessarily follows that mind can dispense with brain alto- 

ether. In short, the author seems hardly justified in call- 
ing*the conclusion an “ ascertained fact.”’ 

But taking Mr. Straub’s reasoning not as a demonstra- 
tion, but as a suggestion of immortality, it becomes very val- 
uable. And the whole book, which is rich in facts and in 
suggestive thoughts, and is ably written, should be read by 
all interested in this subject. ‘That truth which science ever 
more and more teaches—that the most real and lasting things 
are most invisible—which the book traces through its “ in- 
sensible worlds,’ opens a wide field for religious thought to 
roam in, and offers many a chance for finding hidden treasure. 
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And the subject of “ unconscious cerebration,”’ showing how | 


much vaster the human soul is than our highest conscious- 
ness is ever aware of, speaks far more for spirit and its im- 
mortality, than mere physical science can. If 

‘We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep ;”’ 
—still dreams sometimes prove surer than sight, and s/eep 
seems often to shut the door of consciousness, and to open 
wider the windows of the soul, and to bring to light won- 
ders that the waking hours had hidden. Perhaps the 
deeper sleep of death will open them wider still, and show 
wonders far beyond all earthly dreams. Nor need we 
despair because mind is here so closely bound with brain 
that science cannot separate them. The fact that the human 
soul can work such wonders with brain, and while confined 
to that little skullful of mushy matter, can still reach out- 
ward with thoughts that roam infinitely, and loves that ask 
and hope for eternity—is so vast a miracle, that immortality 
hardly seems a greater one. 


Hh. M. Simmons. 


A MEDLAVAL ROMANCE.* 


This romance is the one formed from real life. Mrs. Rich- 
urdson has been content to publish the three letters of 
Heloise and the two letters of Abelard with a simple intro- 
duction of forty-four pages. This like all her work exhib- 
its the firm but refined touch of a strong woman. The 
publication of these letters is justified, not simply for the 
reason urged by this editor that Heloise is a type of woman- 
hood that deserves to be perpetuated, but because they con- 
stitute as another has said, ‘a monument in literary his- 
tory. And aside from the tender pathos of love which 
they contain they are replete with interest to the student of 
letters, of religion and morals. Heloise, instead of being a 
“type which through the progress of modern ideas may be 
rapidly becoming impossible,” is as revealed in these letters 
peculiarly a woman of the nineteenth century, a woman pro- 
foundly interested in thought problems, widely read; her 
writings thickly strewn with apt quotations from classic 
authors, Bible sources, and Christian Fathers. Abelard 
has been described as “a dictator of truth, not an interpre- 
ter of doctrine.”” His place in history has been character- 
ized as ‘the pioneer of that rationalism, which produced 
Galileo in science, Luther in faith and Milton in song.” 
But the thought of Abelard was far more hampered and 
conventional than that of Heloise. Her great sufferings and 
cruel wrongs enabled her with prophetic power to anticipate 
the complicated problems of the nineteenth century, and 
anxieties of the more highly involved life of modern times. 
There is a striking suggestion of Browning and George 


Kliot in her discussion of heart problems, and of Channing. 


and Theodore Parker in her religious and ethical questions. 
As a thinker Heloise is nearer to us than Abelard. 


if for no other reason than that he might better deserve the ~ 
love of so true and loyal a woman, more worthy the affec= ~ 


: 


This | 


if no other is reason why our sympathies go out the more’ 


strongly to her than to Abelard. But we fear that Mrs. 
Richardson’s womanly heart has led her to do some injus- 
tice to the memory of Abelard, making colorless history out 
of the passionate and self-denunciatory confessions of one 
thoroughly committed to monastic vows and selfishly in fear 


° ABELARD ANv Hetoise. A Medieval Romance, with the Letters of Heloise. 
a ee Sage Richardson. James RK. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1884. 
pp. . OU. 
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of hell-fire. Not enough account is made of “ the monastic 
tendency in his blood.” At any rate we can but hope that ~ 
Abelard was better and purer than he seems to this editor, ~ 


tions of one who looked for no laurels and no crowns; of — 
one who loved so supremely that “at a nod would hasten to 
follow the object of her love to perdition,’ and to the end ~ 
preferred to be what the heaven-blinded Abelard called “a — 
mere woman”’ engaged in the mean offices of domestic life — 
to the highest offices of convent life and the religious fame ~ 
that came from such. a 


THE OLD BEACON.* 


‘4 
This is a new poem on an old theme. The old“ Beacon 
Pole,” first erected on what is now a lost hill in Boston m | 
1635, twice restored, and finally destroyed in 1789, is alk | 
lowed to tell its own story from the time when a ‘tall for- | 
est pine it stood” until a hundred and fifty-four years later | 
‘the spire and street seemed to reel beneath its feet,” and | 
it fell, “ expiring with the words of prayer upon its lips.” © 
Right well does the Old Beacon tell its tale, and what a 
tale it)had to tell! These sixty-seven stanzas, of six lines — 
each, are admirably wrought, and show evidence that, ifS 
Mr. Carpenter was not so busy with the better work of 7 
maintaining the fame and continuing the work of John ~ 
Pierpont and Thomas Starr King, in the Unitarian pulpit ~ 
at the Holly St. Church, Boston, he might win for himself — 
a place among the masters of song. We do not recall amy- 7 
thing from the pens of the “ younger men” we talk about @ 
that displays so much bardic fire as this. It warrants the ~ 
expectation that, “ should the spirit come o'er him,” this | 
writer will give us a ballad someday that will stay in Ameri- — 
can literature. Such visits, like those of angels, are few ~ 
and far between. This talking pine pole shows the poet’s | 
presence that, as a masterful bard has said, makes— pe 
‘The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts ; 
A secret they assemble to discuss.”’ : 
This is a fine stanza that sets forth the duties of the old 7 
Beacon : 

‘«T light by night the strained wet sails 
Through the black sea’s death-shadowed vales, 

And beckon home the shoreward ships ; 
Or, when war wakes, to each far town 


] shoot through midnight shadows brown 
My red and dread apocalypse. ’’ 
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And this gives encouragement and a noble ideal to all 
who serve in the signal service of truth: 
‘* For silent service thus to stand 
And learn obedience, not command, 
Shall best fulfil the old decree— 
That I should lift, through fire and frost, 
An ensign to the lone and lost 
And all who battle to be free.” 
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A TRANSLATED UNITY LEAFLET.+ 


It makes us feel quite proud to see our modest, rather 7 
shabbily dressed littke UNtry LearLer No. 4 grown large 


*THe OLp Beacon. A poem. 
Co., Boston. 1884. pph. 


+STupiges FRoM LonGreLitow. Outlines for schools, classes and home — 
W. C. Gannett. Riverside Literature Series, No. 12. Houghton, Mi 
Co., Boston, 1884. pp. 46. 15 cents. 


By H. Bernard Carpenter. Cupples, Upham as 
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Band presented in a nice, pretty, new dress by the best of 
book dress-makers, the Houghton-Mifflin house. 


$ 


~ type. 
> leaded Primer than it did in the solid Brevier. 


ly of critical conversation. A third surprise is found in the 
/ surprising dream, it can hardly be an expectation, that pub- 
© fishers and authors will live long enough to translate ina 
» similar fashion our UNIty LEAFLET on Lowell, Bryant, 
Whittier, Holmes, and to crown it all with one on Emerson. 
a work not yet realized even in leaflet form, but faintly 
mised. Were this dream to be realized, no other school 
prophets since time began will have received such an in- 
oduction and interpretation to their students. If there 
oy a fault to be found with this leaflet it lies in the excel- 
Teney of the work. It leaves so little for individual dis- 
~ covery. The St. Paul Club would not have had half so 
ee atime in studying Longfellow if all this work had 
n done for them instead of by them. Like our modern | 
~ Pablic School system it makes everything too plain and 
The old log school-house training used to strengthen 
“the child's mind with large blocks of lonorance. Great 
"Sections of the unknown were left obtrusiy ely in the way. 
us is unquestionably a most excellent way through the 
“Longfellow park, and one visiting that park will save time 
> by using this guide-book, but somewhat of the relish will be 
Tost in finding ev erything discovered for him. The best use 
Of this book and its successors, which we hope will soon 


” 


sfollow, will probably be by the isolated reader who must 
Vhave a club all alone by himself, and as a help and sugges- 
tion to the leaders of clubs, who by the aid of this book 


will be enabled to help their classes into unexpected riches. 


“g 


| The Platonist instinctively suggests a circle of savants at 
Oy ‘ford, Cambridge or at least Concord, but as a matter of 
tit isa stately sixteen- -page monthly with covers, edited 
and published at Osceola, St. Clair Co., Mo., and printed in 
OUrange, N. J. The editor's name is Thomas M. Johnson. 
addition to much Platonic matter, this paper is the ac- 
adited organ of The American Akidémé, a society or- 
1 last July, which also has its head-quarters in the 
West. The home of its President, Dr. H. K. Jones, is 
J sonville, Ill. Numbers One and Two of Volume IT.. 

She current issues for J: anuary and February, 1884, are be- 
us. They contain papers on * Plato’s Symposion,” 
2 Platonic Doctrine of Ideas,’ **The Works of Plo- 
some explanation of Kabalistic matter, a new trans- 
jon of Iamblichos, and considerable other matter which 
evid dently it were well for this age, as every other age, to be 
: * interested in. It is by no means the crude or preten- 
a8 thing its name and obscure origin might suggest. ‘The 
nly indication of crudeness or crankiness is this opening 
ance in its prospectus, ‘‘In this degenerated age. when 
‘the senses are apotheosised, when materialism is ‘absurdly 
de jominated Philosophy, folly and ignorance popularised, 
ete.” We question whether this is either Platonic or good 


xsophy. It is always dangerous to under-estimate the 
2 in which one lives, for— 
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“Every Age 
Through being held too close, is ill- discerned 
By those who have not lived past it.’ 
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As we} pended for some time, again reappears as the organ of Charles 
now look over these ten divisions with their thirty-four sub- | Scribner’s Sons’ Publishing House. 


) divisions, our first surprise is to see how much there ‘is in for fifty cents a year. 

How much wiser and attractive all this seems in the | book news and literary information. 
The next! its brevity and cheapness. 
| Surprise is—how very wise it is anyhow, so packed full of | that this enterprising publishing house is about to establish 
| the results of critical reading, critical thinking and evident-! an agency in Chicago, which will keep on hand a full line 


/ 


The Book Buyer, the publication of which has been sus- 


It is to appear monthly 
The first number is admirable in its 
It commends itself by 
Through it we are glad to learn 


of all the publications of the house, and also all the impor- 
tations of Messrs. Scribner & Welford. The ageney will 
be in charge of Mr. W. 8S. M. Silber. 


John Harris, the Cornish poet, whose writings were ad- 
mired by Longfellow and whose talents have been acknowl- 
edged by both Beaconsfield and Gladstone, died the other 
day in great poverty. He had the true poetic instinct that 
enabled him to say: ‘Although my life has been one of 
hardship and severe struggle, | have been content. A crust 
and a song are better than a sirloin and a groan.’ 


A hand-book of extracts from the 
‘ Luther's Table-Talk,”” comes to our office from the press 
of John B. Alden. The same publisher has brought out 
Ruskin’s ‘Crown of Wild Olive” in a neat cloth-bound 
18mo., at the low price of 25 cents, thus partially anticipat- 
ing the promised cheap edition of the author’s works from 


John Wiley & Son. 


classic volume ot 
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Vanity Fair is the latest applicant for newspaper fame 
and subscribers in Chicago. A well-printed sheet, want- 
ing, to judge from the first two numbers, an adequate mo- 
tive. A moral purpose, an ethical idea is necessary even to 
the successful establishment of a new paper, but this paper, 
like most things, may grow wiser and better as it grows 
older. 

I. J. Furnigall’s long sl unpaid service in behalf of the 
Karly English Text Society, Chaucer Society, the new 
Shakespeare and Browning Societies, and other literary in- 
terests, has caused Gladstone to recommend him to the 
English government for a pension of £150 a year. 


literary Life, « journal devoted to literary men and 
women and their works, is the title of a creditably edited 
Cleveland venture. It is another indication not only of a 
growing culture in the West, but also that Cleveland is: 
slowly maturing into a lite abe center. 


John Page Hopps, in his Truth Seeker for February, has 
collected some admirable and in every way helpful readings 
for public worship and the home, from the ‘‘ Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius.” 


‘ Under the snow lie things so cherished— 
Hopes, ambitions, and dreams of men, 
Faces that vanished, and trusts that perished 

Never to sparkle or live again. 
The old year greedily grasped his plunder 
And covered it over and hurried away. 
Of the thousand things that he hid, | wonder 
How many will rise at the call of May? 
‘O, wise young Year, with your hands held under 
Your mantle of ermine, tell me, pray!’”’ 
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| y fully judged, when saying “In your isolated position I ¢ a? 
(Lorresp ondence. | appreciate how largely you live in this world of ideas,” 1 ™ 
. have exhibited a part of those ideas, and, if not objected te, 


I will venture in near future to give some of my ideas on ~ 
THE NATU ‘ESS OF RELIGION Rage 6-39 ait B 
THE NATURALNESS OF RELIGION, lhe Creeds’ Road to God. Herewith find price for one ~ 
year's subscription for Unrry and for a copy of The West- 


Dear Unity :—By an act of kindness on the part of ern Unitarian Directory for 1883-4, which please mail to 
one of your readers, | received several copies of your issues. my address. ay 
| have read the contents carefully with critical attention ; Yours, ete.. 
and inasmuch as | find in the reading matter thoughts J. A. F. SCHEFFELER. 
expressed, congenial to my mind, please bear patience Tawas City, Losco Co., Mich. 


with me, that | may give vent to my thoughts on a sub- Pe ee Se ee ee 
ject, which, to me at least, appears to be of vital import- Sccs 7 

ance. We know by personal experience and from history, iL h U it | b 

that it is a universal part of human nature and a general , eC ni Y UO. 
habit of mankind to believe in a Superior Being. The “i 
more progress is made in improving, cultivating, and en- 
lightening the reasoning faculties of man, the more refined 
and correct are the ideas concerning that Superior Being. 
Therefore it is but a correct, reasonable conclusion, that the 
desire to know that Supreme Being, by whatever name He 
may be called in the various languages used by man in this 
world, is a part and parcel of human nature. We, accord- 
ing to the usage of the English language, call that Supreme 
Being—Gop. Now, may not that inborn desire of man to 
know God and His will, for the purpose of worshiping 


———— 
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The Unity Club of Cleveland is now drawing to theclose ~ 
of a remarkably thorough year’s course, the principal sub-7 
ject of which hasbeen Holland. At theclose of the season ~ 
no less than thirteen evenings will have been devoted to this — 
general topic. Yet a casual inspection of the programme 
lead us to wonder how the club has sicceeded in compressing 3 
so much into the two hours to which the meetings are rigidly > 
limited by the by-laws. For illustration, we take the pro-7 
gramme of one of their evenings : e 


s 
t 


Him be called Religion ? and the perfect knowledge of God Nov. 14.—Literary Evexixc— ~ 
and His will, Religious Truth ? and the thinking, willing, Early Flemish Painters and the Van. Eycks, = : 
and acting on our part in accordance with that will of God, : Dr. F. O. Nopinee | 
Religion indeed? In the next place, from a great variety perme Ve eee 
Sa . | ae : . uther as Compared with Erasmus, - tev. F. L. Hosmer.” 
of facts we meet with during this life, knowing that our Early Manners and Customs. :  ..) Mr. J. W. Hosea 
stay upon this earth is no more than-a visit, and by appli Early Commerce — - : ; : Mr. A. H. Weep. 


cation of our reason observing this grand universe around 
us, 18 It strange, that this desire to know God and His will, 
inborn and part of our nature, should cause a hope and an 
impression that this short stay upon this earth may not be 
the only chance we have to get acquainted with God? We 
look upon the grandeur of this universe, oh, how delightful! 


All this in one session, which had to “ begin promptly at 
7.30 and adjourn at or before 9.30 p.m.” A few more topics ~ 
taken at random from the work of different evenings, may ~ 
serve to indicate the wide range and interesting character of ~ 
the club’s studies : | -* 


‘e partake > ‘ ; are & ie 4 - Goethe s Egmont; John of Barneveldt—His Place in Litera= "4 
We partake thereof, all our wants are supplied by it. Ws ture; Van Dyck ; Calvinism ; Holland as Maritime Nation; Ia 


know this Universe is the work of God, who made it for ja.’ jn Holland: Arminian Controversy ; Spinoza; The Tulip 7 
the benefit, joy, and happiness of His children. He im- (Craze; Modern Dutch Theology ; Motley. 4 
planted within the human breast the desire of man to be- Besides its work, the Cleveland Unity Club has provided " 
come acquainted with his Creator, and this universe with fo» 4 dye amount of play in the shape of social and dramatie 
all its beauty is ever encouraging, buildingup, and strength- ; entertainments. Among the plays rendered was Howel 's 


ening that desire in man. Now, when we think how many «. Sleeping Car ”—we wonder whether it was as good on ani 


of the members of the human family are called away when | stage as in print—and the bright little extravaganza called “ ch 
they have only begun to realize and behold the yrandeur of on parle Francais.” Altogether the life of the Cleveland 7 
this universe, does this knowledge not awaken within us Unity Club seems to be indeed a happy one. a 
the hopeful assurance that this life, be it of long or short | : Be. 
duration, is but one of those steps by which we approach | a 
(rod, satisfying that inborn desire to know Him? God,in| The Second Report of the Cincinnati Unity Club is an> 
His works, shows to man that He is love; that He is un- attractive pamphlet of 20 pages, telling the story of impor-~ 
changeable ; that He is all-wise ; that He is eternal ; surely, | tant and successful work. The Club during the past year” 
that God has not provided for man’s destiny a bitter disap- numbered 211 members. Its financial showing is remark- 7 
pointment. No. True, this body, the soul’s casket, may able; during the year ending May ‘th, 1883, it raised by = 
again return to earth, but for the soul that enjoys, wishes, lectures, entertainmentsand membership fees over a thousand | 
and hopes, its wishes and hopes will be fulfilled, and it will | dollars for various worthy objects, including the payment of 
proceed onward on its road towards that God who gave it, the church debt, besides covering all incidental expenses. 
and whose acquaintance it desired; for God constantly The activities of the Club are ‘directed by committees on] 
shows and proves to man His love, and that love, like Culture, Lectures, Hospitality, Helpfulness and Amuse- ~ 
Himself, is unchangeable, is eterqal. ‘ments. Some idea of the amount of work done is suggest- ~ 
_ Fearing that by engaging your attention longer, I might | ed by the hope of the officers that at no distant day the — 
impose upon your patience, [ ask your pardon for having | vestry of the church will “ be,open every evening of the win- — 
already detained you so long. But as that one of your ter for some profitable occupation of our members, either im — 
readers who has kindly sent me several copies very truth- | special study, or in wholesome reading and social intercourse.” ~ 


| ae , 
work and handwriting and has written a touching appeal 
Little Unity. for the poor blind children, which was put in all the pa 
pov pt P 
— pers just as it looked’in her own handwriting. One little 
scr APS FROM THE LESSON COURSE. girl, who has not been in the school very long and cahtiot 


thake such pretty things as the others yet, brought all her 
Christmas presents to help on the fair, 


Probably you can re member some one or more times, 
lately gone by. when you made rather a bad mistake in your PATI ENT LILA 
~ work, or in learning your lesson. Your mother or teacher 


instead of scolding you, kindly helped you to see the reason It was a stormy aftertioon. Lila had perched her twenty 


§ for it, and you went ta work and did it over again. Also 6 dolls—pretty dolls, homely dolls, headless dolls, wigles 


‘you very likely remember other times when something you dolls, paper dolls—Lila had perched them every ne upoti 
‘did was not just a little mistake of this kind, but was a really. the nursery window-seat that they might watch the snow. 


- dishonest, or a mean-spirited act, and you hated yourself for | flakes falling without. “Now.” said she. flattening the 

ts soon as you had — ae yx. ‘ 9 * bis —e ' broken nose of her pet doll against the window- -pane, “ Mi- 
is time again, your mother instead of scolding ; S wh aMINg | randa, you and Samantha itiustn’t talk—you must just look 

“¢ lan pene one gun Ts 6 ae oe ld Pini ot out and see it snow, and pretty soon you must make believe 

_ did the wrong, and he Ww Poh . ra sige ola tr pean there’s a very tall man a-coming, and play he comes in at 
righting ay we oh de or ¢ nprere me pe gry our gate, ‘n then you must all say, ‘Oh, ho! Here’s gran’- 

Efe the most love sable — pv sai the ees a a fi pa!’ ‘cause, you see, he'll be my papa, and so you must call 
you in your trouble 1e time you mac le sma him grandpa.” 


, ; - J F M4 t . . . 
a a whe ‘- oy * Oe Red bak J Ri aap ae 5. Perhaps you would like to know about this Lila who was 
SE hen at 0 aan ec ieded _ prattling away to her dollies. She was a dear little seven- 


4 right 6) house of e = _— Ae pre aneregg™ as. year-old girl whose father was in India. Do you know where 
Ea gaat te Rhea reece pee " India is? Over the sea, far away from the New England 


“hot been particularly cordial to Jesus in that simple friend- | city where Lila lived with her grandma and aunties. Lila 


~ hy way which makes a guest feel at home in one’s house, wr 
4 he had invited him to come and eat with him. was born in India. When she was two years old her mother 


died, and then Papa brought his little motherless, sisterless, 
brotherless girl home to grandma and the aunties, and he 
himself sailed back to India where he was a well-known 
merchant. And now, after five years, he had written that 
he was coming home-for a visit. Every day after her les- 
sons, Lila at the nursery window watched for his coming, 
am, as he did not come and she grew tired of waiting, she 
would sometimes pretend that she saw him coming and 
would clap her hands and make her dolls say, “ Oh, how 
very nice indeed!” But she never pretended any further 
than that. She could never play that he was in the house, 
when, as she told her dear dollies, there wasn’t ‘‘even the 
make-believest kind of a man there at all.” 
> Many of you readers of Little Unity go to a Kindergart-| | Now, on this stormy day, Lila’s face grew very sober as 
en and enjoy the sayings and games together—or perhaps | again the afternoon deepened into dusk and still Papa had 
_ you have smaller brothers and sisters w ho bring home daily not come. ‘ Nursie,’”” she said, as that good person came 
> the little woven. mats or folded papers as proofs of their into the room and lighted the gras “ Nursie Graham, he 
~ skill and care. Then | am sure you will be interested in| hasn't come, not a single bit, and you said sure he'd come 
~ knowing about a new Kindergarten, which will soon be to-day.” “No, now, Miss Lila, my dearie,” said Nurse, 
_ Started in Boston—not for little children like you, who and she looked very smiling about something, “I said he'd 
- watch with your bright eyes every motion ot your teacher, come before to-morrow.’ oW ell,” said Lila slowly, ‘“ per- 
but for little blind ‘children, who are shut out from much | haps you did. But how he can come before to-morrow with- 
which you can do and enjoy, but who learn so fast that it | out coming to-day, I don’t see; and then I don’t know 
. 18 a surprise even to their teachers, and who like fun just as| either.” ‘There, there,” said ‘Nurse cheerily, “ it’s a big 
well as you Co. book that will hold all you don’t know, and I guess we 
_ When this plan was spoken of to the blind children in| won't begin to study it to-night.” She drew to her side the 
I the Perkiys Institute. they were at once so interested that! little anxious figure that stood behind the window curtains 
they wanted to help in every possible way. Some of them) peering out into the storm. ‘Come now and I will tell you 
orked all through the summer vacation to earn money for! the story of the little brown cottage hid in the woods.” 

the free Kindergarten, which should give to poorer children; Then she sat down before the bright wood fire, and with 
b the instruction whieh had already begun to make their own! Lila nestled in her arms she began the story : 
lives happier and more useful. Even the smallest ones are| “ ‘Long ago, before there was any little Lila or any Nursic 
' doing what they can. Some of the blind girls planned a| Graham, there stood a little brown cottage in the woods, 
* fair, which is soon to be held at the Institute, and this has| and the woods were so thick that the little brown cottage 
penven all of them a chance to do something. The older| was quite hidden in them. In the brown cottage lived an 
will take charge of the tables, assisted by their teachers, | old woman and her little grand-daughter whose name was 
especially by Laura Bridgman, of whom you have | Tina. 

=. before. She has given much of her own nice handi-! “One day her grandmother said to Tina, ‘Child, I am 
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While he was eating something happened which made | 
+ him ask the Pharisee a few questions very much like those | 
| here in the first of this. Read what it was and see which 
~ you think was the best way to treat the woman ; as Jesus 
- did, or asthe Pharisee would like him to have done ? 
q ‘Sometimes at school there are little Pharisees, who* happen 
_to have been brought up to know better how to do right 
: Pahen some others. and so feel themselves too good to be 
‘> civil and kindly to those who have been less fortunate. 
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A KINDERGARTEN FOR BLIND CHILDREN. 
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growing too old to go out any more into the forest and pick 
up fagots to build us fires; so you must go instead.’ ‘Yes, 
(yrandmother,’ said Tina, feeling quite proud that her grand- 
mother thought her old enough to go out alone into the 
woods for fagots. 

“Then Tina put away the broom with which she had 
heen sweeping the cottage, and kissed her grandmother good- 
bye, and ran joyfully out into the forest. She gathered 
quite as many fagots as she could carry, and, after she had 
walked about half way home, she sat down on a moss-cov- 
ered log to rest. 


could tell me what to do for dear Grandmother, to keep 
her well now she is old.’ Then a little voice within Tina | 
said, ‘ Be brave; be brave and patient; and all will go well.’ 

And Tina answered, ‘ Yes, Conscience, 1 will. I will do as | 
you say, and be brave and patient, and all will go well. | 

‘ Then she picked up her bundle and went on her way. | 
She had not gone far when there was a loud crashing and | 
crackling in the forest, and a horse and rider broke through | 
the bushes before her. When he saw the little girl, the | 
rider (and a very splendid looking rider he was) reined in 
his horse (and a very splendid looking horse it was too). | 
‘ Little girl,’ said the rider, ‘can you lead me to a little brown | 
cottage that is hidden in the woods?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said Tina, | 
‘for | live there.’ ‘And what is your name, my little maid?’ 
asked the rider, ‘and how old are you?’ ‘Tina,’ said the 
child, ‘that’s my name; and [I’m twelve years old, ’most 
thirteen.’ 

“Then the rider leaned down from his saddle and said: | 
‘Do you know whose little girl you are?’ ‘Why, Grand- 
ma's of course, said Tina in surprise at the question. ‘ And | 
you are my little girl, too,’ said the stranger. ‘My own) 
little Tina, I left you with your grandmother when | 
you were a baby and I went away to the wars. All these | 
years while | have been away, the forest has grown so thick | 


. : 
around the little brown cottage that I have not been able to | 


ey : : | 
find it. But now you will lead me there, and all will be | 
well. *That’s just what Conscience said,’ cried Tina. And | 


while they were riding home to the little brown cottage, her | 
father holding her on the horse in front of himself, she told 
what she had wished, and what Conscience had said to her, 
and how she had promised to be brave and patient. | 

‘Tina's grandmother was filled with joy at seeing her son | 
again, and a happier little family you could not find than | 
Tina, her father, and her grandmother. They soon moved 
away from the little brown cottage to a great city where 
they lived for many happy years; and all did indeed go well 
with them. All this happened long, long ago, and the old 
forest has grown so thick that no one in the world, even if 
he should hunt forever, could find the little brown cottage | 
hid in the woods.” 

Thus ended the story. Lila lay so still that Nurse thought. 
she must be asleep. But, no, the bright eyes were wide 
open, and Lila said: ‘ Nursie, I will be brave and patient, | 
and perhaps all will go well with me, too, and my papa will | 
come just as Tina’s did.”” “ Yes, indeed,” said Nurse, giv- | 
ing her pet a hug, “you have been a brave and patient. 
little girl, and now I think that you will hear, not a horse's 
steps coming through the forest, but a carriage rolling up to. 
our front door. And what if I know that somebody's father 
has come in that carriage, and—” 

But Lila knew now what the sound of carriage wheels 
meant for her. She slipped to her feet. She paused for a 
moment—for she is a thoughtful Jassie, this Lila of ours— 


= 


and put her arms around Nurse Graham’s neck, and printe 1 
a gentle kiss on Nurse’s cheek, and said softly, “Thank” 
you, dear Nursie, for the story.” 


there she saw a tall gentleman muffled in wraps. 
close in her father’s arms, Grandma and aunties crying ov 
her for very joy at her joy, Lila whispered, ‘did 

to be brave and patient, and you did come back to me, and” 
nhow— 


‘I wish,’ she said aloud to herself, ‘that | tence, but we will finish it for her, and tell you that all is” 
| was a little girl with a father and mother, and then they | well with Lila. 


tances, and upon soil which is quite barren of any ¢ 
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Then away, flying down the stairs into the cheerful hall, 
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‘‘ Papa, I did try © 


Her father’s great fur coat smothered the rest of the sen-~ 
GRACE HALL. — 


Augusta, Maine. 


FOR A LITTLE BIRD TELLS. 


It's strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find it all out as they do 
If a fellow does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true! 
They'll look at you just a moment, 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it— 
For a little bird tells ! 


You may be in the depths of the closet 
Where nqhody sees but a mouse ! 
You may be all alone in a cellar, a 

You may be on top of the house, 
You may be in the dark and the silence, 
Or out in the woods and the dells— 

No matter! Wherever it happens, 
The little bird tells ! 


And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is just to be sure what to say— 
Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play, 
Be honest, be brave, and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving, as well, 
And then you can laugh at the stories fg 
The little bird tells ! - 
— Exchange. 
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ICELAND MOSS. 
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In Norway and Iceland this moss grows so abundantly 
as to entirely cover the surface of the ground for great dis= 


growth. It is very valuable in many ways to the people of 
those countries where it is most plentiful. Parties m Le 
from great distances with horses, tents, and provisions, in” 
the summer months, for the sole purpose of gathering if 
as an article of commerce or for food. It has certain medie 
inal qualities, and is also, after drying, sometimes pounce r BS 
and made into bread. More generally it is prepared for 

food by boiling in water or milk, making a jelly-like sub-— 
stance as we use it in this part of the country. The Iceland. — 
ers call it “ Mary’s grass.”’ ta 
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Who seeks a friend without a fault remains without ¢ 


—Turkish Saying. 
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Who wishes a horse without defects ought to go on foot * 


— Breton Saying. _ 
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UNITY. 
Lyche of the Meadville Theological School 


to become its pastor, beginning his work 
after his graduation in June. 


ae 


—* 


phia Unitarian societies to the ,elief of 
our damaged and flooded church at Mar- 
ietta. $793 of the sum being contributed 
by Mr. May’s society, $106 by Mr. Ames’ 
and $101 by Mrs. Clifford's. 


UNITY. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


We hope 
that Mr. Lyche will find it possible to ac- 


PTHE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, |f,l\nay ain be fel 


ful may again be fed. 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Sioux Fas, DAkora.—Knistofet 
Jatison has tecently visited this place, 
preaching in English in the morning, 
and in the evening in Norwegian, and on 
Monday evening following reading his 
drama * Children of Hell,’ to a good au- 
dience. A correspondent writes us ’ 

‘“ Like everything else of his it is utique 
anid to the point. His English sermon was 
spiritual, practical and a poem in beauty.” 

Arrangements have been made for a 
monthly visit of this kind, greatly to 
the encouragement of our friends at this 
outpost. 


Norway.—The consumption of liquor 


—————--| decreased within the last six years from 
Eered at the, Post-Ofice, Chicago, as second-class | © 5 to 3.9 litres per head ; aiid of beer, 
a , from 22 to 16 litres. This lias not been 
'The Subscription price of Unity is $1.50 | brought about without vigorous legisla- 
" per annum, payable in advance, tion. 
: . date on the address label indicates | __Virtoy Rydberg, the rationalist, is ap- 
_ the time to which the subscription is paid . A = oa * 
Remittances are acknowledged by chang- pointed professor of the History of Civil: 
E. No written receipts are sent zation at the high school of Stockholm. 


ing this date. 
 wniless requested. | ’ oO oe C2 - Oo ww 
In case a subecriber wishes his paper dis- | To THE GOLDEN (rATE.—Rev. C. W. 
|. continued, law and «thics alike require him | Wendte, of Newport, will leave on the 
’ first to pav all arrearages if any are due.| 17th of March for a vacation and mis- 
‘Contracts for advertising in Unity can be} sionary trip to the Pacific coast, visiting 
ee made by applying to Messrs. lord & | Penver. Santa Fé. Los 
» Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
> per line, & cents. 
— on metal. 
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Angeles, San) Tig Lower Missourt VALLEY.— 
A private note received from brother 
Howland of Lawrence, Kan., a few weeks 
ago, contains the following : 


“To have a good neighbor at Topeka and 
another at‘Kansas City, each within an hour's 
ride, is a joy to me. I have felt like a 
homesteader with no other friendly cabin 
in sight, but now this begins to look like hu- 
man society. | have had several Thanks- 
giving days here in my study within a month. 
But we are never quite satisfied. [ wish 
there might be ministers in Atchison and 
Leavenworth. When Unitarian churches are 
firmly established in St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kansas City, Lawrence and 
Topeka, then the ‘ indications’ for the ‘lower 


Missouri Valley’ will be considerably 
brighter.” 


ss 


Electrotypes must be | Diego, } an Francisco and othe points, 
‘and returning early in May eva Ary 5 


a 5 _| Oregon, and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
4 : .road. His address will continue to be 
Notes From the Field. | Newport, R. I. Mr. Wendte was former. 
Al eas ly a resident of California. 


a | | 
» Geneva, [Lis —Rev. James H. West) ALTON, ILts.—This quiet parish is 
9s fairly inaugurated in his work at this | 'ather given to tunes in the minor key. 
place, to the delight and enjoyment of all) When it thinks of itself, but notwith- 
‘concerned. standing its many difficulties it keeps on 
M ‘ its steady course of quiet usefulness. We 
| St. Josepu, Mo.—Rev. A. F. Abbott, hear chet it is eal to expend $200 on 
eo pepe debate on hand with a its organ and contemplating other im- 
- ag sed ena - erate: be- | provements. Brother Fisher has recently 
a che New wren = authen- _been devoting himself to the revival ques- 
tie and infallible word of God* tion, expounding the rational view of Sal- 
| SHEFFIELD, ILus.—Rev. A. A. Rob-| vation. Conversion, the broad view of 
rts of Baraboo is supplying the pulpit at | life’s obligations, ete. 
ais place fora few Sundays. It is hoped | Cunveianp. O.—F. 1. House eave 
" the society will — be enabled to Se-| the address before the vraduating class 
“pi the services of a minister all to itself. | of the Medical Department of Western 
>) Mitwavuker, Wis.—Rev. Albert | Reserve University on Wednesday even- 
Valkley of Keene, N. H., is occupying | ing. Feb. 27. by invitation of the Facul- ‘s Loft the lest year's dwelli lace for the 
ir. Gordon’s pulpit for a few Sundays! ty. The exercises were held inthe First} ee iil ina dla alii ‘ 
ery acceptably while the latter is off do-| M. K. church, which was filled by the | | 1 aff ee ee 
—. . es and after a series of five Sunday Kven- 
ig Missionary duty in the interest of the | friends of the seventy-two graduates and |. ~~ RE RE ght NE 
ause at large. others in attendance. At the banquet ws ome ee rig — 
which followed; at the Kennard House, | “ IN eS Se ee 
Me Holes wes altel Gaus bo Gee eee and trustworthy minds of 
up respon 
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Even while Brother Howland was 
writing, light was breaking on Leaven- 
worth. Rev. EK. A. Higgins, who for 
several years occupied a conspicuous and 
respected place in Leavenworth as pastor 
of a Methodist church, has like the Cham- 
bored Nautilus, 
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~ Newport, R. [.—The Unity Club in 
ir. Wendte’s Society has given about 
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= sae ay ' weekly sewing school, pictures : ape 
m@ious Association” Convention recently y 5 pictures and papers 
ax 


| f this city has extended a call to H. Tamb 


to the toast. “‘ Our Sister Profession.” 


PHILADELPHIA.—The third annual 
report of the Spring Garden Unitarian 
Society is before us, giving abundant evi- 
dence of good works, lectures, studies, 


900 in money and 12 boxes of supplies 
6 the Ohio sufferers, $60 in money and 
wo boxes being sent for the relief the 
d > . ’ . 
arian Church at Marietta. 


>» Provivence, R. [.—The « Free Re- 


beld at this place, was addressed by Mrs. 
meney, C. W. Wendte. W. H. Spencer 
ind others, and it has given a new interest 
9 the work carried on in this place by its 
eretary, Frederick A. Hinckley. 


_ JANESVILLE, W1s.— All Souls Church 


for the insane and the paupers, -presents 


to the Free Kindergarten children, 27 


officers furnished by this society alone to 
the “nae organizations of the city. 
These ars the things that a Unitarian 
church when led by such a man as Brother 
Ames can and will do, 


and co-operation of the W. U. C. 
welcome him into our UNrry circle. 


of the place. <A preliminary organiza- 
tion has been effected and steps taken 
to meet the financial necessities of a year’s 
work. Brother Higgins has come to his 
new thought by careful study, and enters 
upon his work after mature deliberation 
and consultation with the neighboring 

Jnitarian Ministers. And he asks what 
he will cordially receive—the fellowship 
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"THE WESTERN HORTICULTURIST, 


—$900 have been sent by the Philadel- 
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Devoted to Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. Samples 
free. 


J. H. PIERSON, Ainsworth, lowa, 
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Announcements. 
UNITY CHURCH-DOOR‘PULPIT. 


pacha ean } 
WAITING FOR FIVE HUNDRED MORE! 


The preachers have been secured. Some 
of the manuscripts are in hand. Most of 
our churches have promptly subscribed 
and are waiting for the first issue. We 
areall ready to begin with the epoch-mark- 
ing Divinity School Address of Emerson 
as the initial issue. But we wait for the 
FIVE HUNDRED MORE necessary 
to make this venture a self-reliant one. 

Will not those who believe that our 
(Gospel should be preached at both ends 
of the church, and who would like to see 
the experiment tried, take immediate steps 
toward lending the hand they expect to by 
and by. Tosuch we would respectfully say: 
To inaugurate this publication depends 
on your lending that helping hand now. 
As a rule the numbers are not to be elect- 
rotyped, and only enough copies will be 
printed to supply regular subscribers and 
those who order extra copies in advance 
of publication. It will therefore be essen- 
tial for those who wish to avail themselves 
of these publications to become regular 
subscribers. The committeee is very de- 
sirous of beginning on the 8th of April. 
Will not our societies who have not al- 
ready acted take the matter into immedi- 
ote consideration and perhaps those socie- 
ties who have ordered an infidequate num- 
ber will take steps to double it. Ten 
copies, for instance, will but poorly sup- 
ply a congregation of fifty, or twenty-five 
a congregation of one hundred and fifty. 
Perhaps there are individuals sufficiently 
interested in the venture to send us $5, 
$10, or $25, to supply copies to be used 
at the discretion of the committee or in 
the Post Office Mission work jn charge 
of the women: $25 a year ought to be 
a small sum for the trustees of even our 
weaker societies to invest in such printed 
helps as these. 

Let those who mean to act, act promptly, 
and send their subscriptions to this office. 
Single subscribers $1.00 perannum. Ten 
or more copies to one address, each fifty 
cents. Churches subscribing may pay 
any time they may designate during the 
year. All other subscribers in advance. 


EASTER SERVICERS. 


I. From the forthcoming book of Unity 
Festivals, published by the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, Eight pages, 
With choral service, five chorals, responses, 
autophon and prayers, per one hundred, 
—% Single copies 5 cents. 


‘and home studies. 


ing, published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, Boston. Per one hundred, 
$3.50. Fifty copies $2.00. Single copies 
5 cents. a 
Ill. Easter FestivaAt Service. 
pages. Perone hundred $2.00. 

LV. Orper or Easter FestivatSix 
pages. Per one hundred $2.00. 

Orders filled at 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Four 


MARIETTA RELIEF FUND. 


Received at this office for the aid of 
the flooded Unitarian church of Marietta, 
Ohio, the following sums : 

All Souls Church, Chicago, $26, 50. 
J.C. Learned, St. Louis, $3.50. 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, Il. $5.00. 


TOTAL, $35.00. 


Deaths. 


In Sherwood, Mich., Mrs. Ida Daniels, 
wife of Dr. L. R. Daniels, aged thirty-three. 
The deceased was a faithful wife, a 
noble mother, and a generous neighbor. 
Husband and children, together with 
other relations and friends, mourn her 
loss. Funeral services were held in the 
Unitarian Church, of which she was 
an active and efficient member, by the 
pastor, assisted by Rev. Miss Hultin and 
Rev. Mr. Rork. The large audience 
present indicated the place she held in 
the hearts of neighbors and friends. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
Monthly 8 pages of 3 columns each 


Its Motto:—“In essentials, Unity; in non-essen- 
tions, Liberty; in all things, Charity.” 


Devoted to the interests of Church, School 
and Home; and the promotion of a simple, 
aggressive Unitarian Christianity. 


TEBMS: 


Single copy, one year, - - - $.50 
5 to 10 copies toone address, each, -  .40 
1) to 40 sé ‘4 7 sé ¢ 


ae SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 


Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
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Riverside Literary Series, No. Xl. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW, 
By W. C. Gannett. 


Outlines for schools, conversation classes, 
Enlarged and revised 
after Uniry Leaflet No. [V. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale by 


WEST. UNIT. S.S. SOC’Y, 


New Easter Service, by H. G. Spald- 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


! 


except Series VII, XIII ana XIV. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS, | 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, — 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEST'N UNITARIAN 8. 8. SOCTETY, 7 

l. Corner-Stones of Character. 

Il. Home Life. 

Ill. School life. 

IV. A Chosen Nation ; 
brew Religion. 

VY. Channing and the 
America. 

VI. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America. 

Vil. Sunday Talks about Sunday. 

VIIL. Stories from Genesis. 

1X. The Story of the English New Testament. — 

X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) = ~~ 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
U nceasing. 

Xfl. Heroes and Heroism. 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. 

XIV. The Christmas Poem and Christmas Fact. 

Each of these, single copies 15 cents, per dozen $1.25, © 
Series Vil lO cts. — 
a copy, per dozen $1.00. Series XIII 20 cts. a copy? 
per dozen $1.75. Series XIV 5 cts. a copy. 

3 UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. ; 

Series A. “Sayings of Jesus,” 15 cents per package.” _ 
Series B. “ Kindness to Animals,” 15 cents per pack- — 
age. 

Series C. “Corner-Stones of Character,” 
per package. 

Series D. “ Home Life,” 20 cents per package. 

Series E. “School Life,’ 20 cents per package. ja 

Series F. “ Werk and Worship,” 6 cards for 3 cents. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITARIAN 8. 8. SOCIETY, BOSTON, 


History of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testa-~ 
ment Primer. By Prof. C. H. Toy. 50 cents. e 


or, the Growth of the He- ? 


Unitarian Movement id 
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2) cents 4 t 


First, Lessons on the Bible. By Rev. E. H. Hall. @& 
40 cents. 3 
Religions before Christianity. By Prof. C.C. Everett, 
Cloth 40 cents, paper 25 cents. a 

Lessons in Ethics. Part I. Rights and Duties. By ~ 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. $1.25 per dozen. 

Lessons in Ethics. Part Il. Character Lessons. 
By Rev. Geo. H. Young. $1.00 per dozen. 

Life of Jesus. By Howard Brown. Issued month, @ 
ly at 2 cents per copy. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY. = 
135 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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Colegrove Book Co, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND. STATIONERS, 


% 


A full line of Liberal and Standard — 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- ~ 
counts to every one from publishers’ 
prices. © 

Suplementary Catalogue, containing ~ 
prices of the principal books published % 
during the last two years, will be mailed —~ 
to any address on application. a 

Orders sent by mail will receive © 
prompt and careful attention. We un- ied 
dertake to supply ‘, 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the lowest - 
price. q 


. 
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ME. KNAPP’s HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. NEXT 
(seventéenth) School year begins Sept. 19. 3 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, Ps ; 
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_ J. H. CROOKER. 


How. F.. H. Heap. 


FF. L. Hosmer. 
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~ UNITY, Vol. XIII. 


FOR 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 
With the first of March Unity enters upon its 


Seventh Year. 


Its aims will remain unchanged except so far asits 
purposes have been intensified and deepened by its 
six years experience. 

The'management will reinain in the hands of the 
same Editorial Committee that has directed its 
infant steps thus far. 

During the last year our publishers, through the 
effective work of Mr. Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 


Agent, have been enabled greatly to improve the | 


practical affairs of our little paper. 

The number of those who speak through Unity 
columns as editorial or occasional contributors, has 
also increased. 

Asan indication of our prospective force we can 
do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 


during the last year have lent willing hands and 


with whose help and that of our subscribers we 
expect to continue in nursing our infant into a 
more useful maturity. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN LLOYD JonEs.—Editor. 
CHARLES H. Kerr.—Oflice Editor. 


Pror. W. F. ALLEN. 
Miss JANE ANDREWS. 
Gro. BATCHELOR. 

J. Vina BLakeE. 

Pror. Gro. L. Cary. 
LYMAN CLARK. 

Miss Cora H. CLAREFE. 
Mrs. C. T. Cote. 
RoBERT COLLYER. 
Gro. W. CooxKE. 


Miss Jenny Lu. Jones. 
Mrs. 8. C. Lu. Jongs. 
Mrs, KATHARINE F. KERR. 
J.C, LEARNED. 

Mrs. E. T. LEonARD. 
Pres. A. A. LIVERMORE. 
Miss Lity A. Lone. 

Miss JENNIE E. MCCAINE. 
Mrs. ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 
NEWTON M. MANN. 

Mrs. E. E. MAREAN. 
EpwWwIn D. MEapD. 
CHARLES D. B. MILL. 

H. CLay NEVILLE. 

Mrs. ANNA L. PARKER. 
Wma. H. Prerson. 

Miss F. L. RoBERTs. 
Mrs. Minnie 8. SAVAGE. 
H, M. Stumowns. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Smrru. 
JOHN SNYDER. 

J. N. Spriaa. 


Mrs. Grace CuRTIS. 
BLANCHE DELAPLAINE. 
Joun R. EFFINGER. 

Miss SaRAH ELLIs. 
AUBER FORESTIER. 

Mrs. Laura F. Furness. 
W. Exior FURNESS. 

Miss ABpBie M. GANNETT. 
W. C. GANNETT. 


8S. GREELEY. GILEs B STEBBINS. 
Mrs. HatTrie Tyno Gris- GeorGe STICKNEY. 
WOLD. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


SrmEon MILs HAYEs. GrEorGE A. THAYER. 
PrRoF. JOHN TUNIS. 
DAVID N.. UTTER. 
ALBERT WALKELFEY. 
KaTE GANNETT WELIA4. 
C. W. WENDTE. 

Miss ELLA WHEELER. 
Mrs. E. T. WILKEs. 
Mrs. C. P. Wooley. 


A. FLORENCE HILTON. 


Miss De Errr Howarp. 
Cc. G. HOWLAND. 

Mrs. C. A. INGHAM. 
KRISTOFER JANSON. 
Miss ELLEN C. Jones. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
$1.50 per annum,in Advance. 
Sample Copies * 


will be sent free to any address on application. 
Our friends are especially requested to send us the 
mames of persons likely to be interested in the 


paper. 
Published by | 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


135 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO. 
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- ey that we part (work done comes play) 
7 t oie 
A Chinese laundry-man on 31st Street in 
this city displays the appropriate name— 
** War Shing.”’ 


——_-_ —- 


A man has invented a chair that can be ad- 
justed to eight hundred different positions. 
It is designed for a boy to sit in when he 
goes to church. , 


On a certain occasion, the eloquent Dr. E. 
H. Chapin, being sick, was compelled to ask 
a friend to preach for him. As the stranger 
arose to announce the opening hymn, a score 
of persons rose to go out. This clergyman 
also was equal to such an emergency. 

‘‘ All,’ he said, ‘‘ who came here to wor- 
ship Dr. Chapin will please leave now; but 
those who came to worship God will sing the 
forty-third hymn.’’ 

That stopped the exodus. 


Does Advertising Pay? > 
New Haven Morning News: The follow- 


ing advertisement was printed in the Morn- 
ing News a couple of days ago: 


DH0Y WANTED—GOOD REFERENCES RE- 
uired. Steady employment. Apply to G. D. R. 


HUBBARD, Printers’ Warehouse, 379 State St.” 
The Morning News received the following 


notice last night: : 


“BORN—In this city, January 4,a son to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. D. R. Hubbard.” 


Seventeenth-Century Humor. 


A highway man being to be hanged in a 
Country Town, Order was sent to the Car- 


_penter to make a Gallows; which he neglect- 
ing to do, the Execution was fors’d to be de- 


fer'd, for which the Judge was not a little 


angry, who'sending for the Carpenter, asked 
‘him why he had not doneit? Why Sir, said 
he, | have done two or three already, but 
was never paid for them; but had I known 


it had been for your Worship, I would have 
left all other business to have done it. 


Shall We Know Each Other There? 
The minister of a fashionable church once 
preached a beautiful sermon on this sub- 
ject. He drew the picture of a beautiful 


heaven. We would walk in the sun-lit 
‘groves, by the music of waterfalls, and gaze 
upon amaranthine fields. 

‘And then, too, we shall know each other 
there,’ said the minister, and then added, 
‘*there will be nostrangers in the New Jeru- 
salem; we will all be friends.’’ 

‘‘Beautiful !’’ said Deacon Sham as he 
trotted down the aisle. 

«A lovely sermon!’ said Mrs. Simpkins, 
as she put her bony hand in’o the minister’s. 

She was stopped by a poor mechanic who 
came up and addressed the minister with— 

‘‘Mr.—, I am glad we shall recognize each 
other up there ”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said the minister, ‘‘itis one of the 
greatest.consolations «f our religion.”’ 

‘‘Well, I’m right glad we shall know each 
other. It will be a great change, though, 
for I’ve attended your church for over four 
years, and none of the members of the society 
have ized me yet. But—we shall know 
: each other there.’”’— Universalist Herald. 
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Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha),and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
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Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 

inn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
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